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A Programme of Social Insurance 
Reform for Czechoslovakia 


by 


Professor Emil SCHOENBAUM 


Actuarial Adviser, International Labour Office 


Among the aims to be furthered by the International Labour Organ- 
isation which are set forth in the Declaration of Philadelphia adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in May 1944 is the ‘‘extension 
of social security measures to provide a basic income to all in need 
of such protection and comprehensive medical care’. Income security, 
regarded as an essential element in social security, also forms the sub- 
ject of one of the Recommendations approved by the Conference at 


Philadelphia, which among other things points to the need for unify- 
ing or co-ordinating existing social insurance schemes, extending 
them to the whole population, and eliminating inequitable anomalies. 
This need has been fully recognised by the Czechoslovak Government, 
which, in anticipation of the liberation of the country and of the op- 
portunity to overhaul the whole system of social insurance built up 
over a period of fifty years, is considering a programme for the recon- 
struction, unification, and adaptation of the system. The programme 
was prepared at the Government's request by one of the creators and 
administrators of that system, Professor Emil Schoenbaum, who has 
furnished the following article containing the gist of his memorandum 
to the Government; the programme itself is presented at the end of 
the article. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE ASSURANCE of minimum subsistence and of medical 

care as a right, inseparably bound up with the right of citizen- 
ship, is implicit in the Declaration and Recommendations on 
social security adopted by the International Labour Conference 
at its Twenty-sixth Session at Philadelphia. These Recommenda- 
tions, which represent an important step towards the protection of 
every citizen and his family through national insurance, were 
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drafted and approved very largely under the influence of the new 
social security plans published by various Governments in recent 
years', but also of recent insurance legislation and reforms enacted 
or planned in several Latin American countries, such as the Social 
Insurance Act of Mexico, the Social Insurance Act of Venezuela, 
the plans for revising the Social Insurance Acts in Chile and Ecua- 
dor, etc. 

It is clear that those countries which are engaged in introdu- 
cing social insurance or are proposing to do so in the near future 
will be able to profit by the experience, favourable and unfavour- 
able, of those countries which have already established their social 
insurance schemes. The latter countries in turn will have to adapt 
their social security laws to the new trends so as to be able to com- 
pete not only in the economic but also in the social field. Thus a 
paradoxical but by no means unique situation has arisen: countries 
which decades ago were leading the movement for the protection 
of their citizens through social insurance, and which with their 
dearly bought experience have enabled other countries to introduce 
social insurance schemes free from the mistakes otherwise en- 
countered in new legislation, find themselves falling short of a 
standard the development of which they have made possible. 

Such is the case of Czechoslovakia. Social insurance was one 
of the main pillars of the State and served as a pattern for the 
legislation of many other countries. Its gradual development led 
necessarily to complications in administration and to a system of 
benefits and contributions which, although frequently amended 
and adapted to the needs of a fast-developing economy, still did 
not come up to the latest standards required in modern social 
insurance. Quite apart from the great difficulties created by the 
temporary partition of the country and the economic and social 
destruction due to enemy occupation, the experts in social policy 
and social insurance will be faced after the war with an entirely 
new problem: how to reform the widely diversified Czechoslovak 
insurance system so as to bring it into line with the principles 
contained in the Philadelphia Recommendations. The task lies in 
the adaptation of a system based on legislation which has developed 
—not always organically and often under political influences— 





1Cf., for example, the British, Canadian, and United States plans, described 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943: ‘‘Social Security 
Plans in Great Britain’’, pp. 46-57; No. 5, May 1943: ‘Social Security Planning 
in Canada”’, pp. 591-612; Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943: “A Bill to Extend 
Social Insurance in the United States’’, pp. 247-250. For a review of the evolu- 
tion of the idea of social security, see I.L.O.: Approaches to Social Security: An 
International Survey (Montreal, 1942); note the resolution—reproduced as an 
appendix—of the Second Labour Conference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organisation on the aims and functions of social insurance. 
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during a period of fifty years to the modern requirements of uni- 
versal social security for the entire nation. The correction, simpli- 
fication, concentration, and co-ordination of the administration of 
a great number of social insurance carriers is, however, far more 
difficult than the formal adaptation and unification of the law. 
For these carriers of social insurance, being living organisms, 
have a tendency to resist any change enforced from outside, no 
matter how justified. 

This problem of converting social insurance protection based 
on a number of laws and entrusted to numerous independent in- 
stitutions into an integral, national insurance is one of the most 
difficult tasks with which not only Czechoslovakia but many 
other European States will be confronted. 

The Czechoslovak Government has realised that the liberation 
of a nation which had built one of the most progressive States in 
Europe will represent an opportunity for the reform and simplifi- 
cation of a social insurance system which was the result of fifty years 
of development and for its adaptation to modern social trends. 
It has also realised that the solution of this important problem must 
be thoroughly prepared in good time and must be supported by 
the good will and understanding of the broad masses of the nation. 
The Programme for the reform of social insurance prepared at the 
Government’s request is evidence that, where there is good will and 
energy on the part of thdse statesmen who are to rebuild Europe, 
it will be possible to adapt complicated social insurance systems 
in such a way that they will comply with the modern requirements 
of social protection in the form of universal national insurance. 

The shortcomings of Czechoslovak social insurance are partly 
the outcome of the history of the system, which dates back to the 
‘eighties of last century in former Austria, but partly the result of 
official indecision and unfortunately also of political influences 
due to the multiplicity of political parties. Only a detailed know- 
ledge of these shortcomings will make it possible to create a new 
and harmonious system, incorporating new legislation, new benefits, 
and new administrative ideas. The defects in social insurance legisla- 
tion, structure, and especially administration meant that, at first, 
the system was not adequately understood by those for whom it 
was intended. It is a reassuring fact, however, that the situation 
in this respect was steadily improving in the last twenty years and 
that social insurance was more deeply rooted in the Czechoslovak 
nation than similar institutions were in other countries. The coun- 
try can be justly proud of the collaboration that had been achieved 
in the administration of insurance with the two groups chiefly 
concerned—insured persons and employers. 
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The complete change in political, economic, and social condi- 
tions that will probably be brought about by the end of the war 
will provide an opportunity that may not recur for decades, an 
opportunity to reform the social insurance laws so as to cover 
those sections of the population and risks which are still unprotec- 
ted, to improve the quality and quantity of benefits, to introduce 
new benefits, and to simplify and concentrate the administration 
and organisation of social insurance. The mistakes made during 
the years of growth are a warning of the injury that lack of energy 
can do in periods of political upheaval. 

With the exception of unemployment, social insurance in Czecho- 
slovakia covered virtually all the contingencies in the life of em- 
ployed persons. The economic and financial importance of the sys- 
tem is shown by the fact that at the time of Munich about 3,120 
million crowns a year, or an average of 10 to 141% per cent. of 
wages and salaries, were paid by employers and employees as 
normal insurance contributions, in addition to which there were 
State subsidies and the interest on investments. At the time of 
Munich these investments totalled 16,750 million crowns, inclu- 
ding 15,500 million crowns forming the technical reserves of the 
pension insurance institutions (even during the depression these 
institutions were able to devote more than 800 million crowns a 
year to investment for productive or social utility purposes, through 
loans to public authorities, and the like). The payments reflected 
in these figures represent in reality changes in the distribution 
of income effected for the purpose of guaranteeing the livelihood 
of the workers and their families in the event of loss or reduction 
of earning capacity, but above all of preventing or compensating 
for loss of health due to unavoidable circumstances. One of the 
principal aims in view in Czechoslovak insurance policy has been 
from the outset to prevent sickness and loss of working capacity, 
and only where that is not possible, to provide compensation. 
The fact that this aim has not been perfectly fulfilled is due to 
the defects of the system already referred to, which are set forth 
in more detail in the following survey. The reforms proposed 
are summarised in the Programme presented at the end of the 


survey. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE SCHEMES 


Sickness insurance in Czechoslovakia was based on special 
Acts for workers, miners, salaried employees, and public employees 
respectively, and it also covered the members of insured persons’ 
families and, in some branches of pension insurance, the pensioners 
and members of their families. Out of a total population of 
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14,800,000 at the time of Munich, more than 3,400,000 persons— 
or, including the members of their families, more than 9,000,000 
persons—were protected by compulsory insurance. In addition, 
self-employed persons were protected at least partly, in the form 
of voluntarys insurance. In the important branch of maternity 
care, insurance covered more than two thirds of all births and 
was also, as regards the standard of benefits provided, one of the 
most progressive systems of its kind. 

The extension of sickness insurance to the whole population 
and the improvement of its benefits, therefore, should meet with 
no insuperable difficulties. 


Benefits 


The cash benefits in the workers’ insurance scheme! were much 
more liberal than in the sickness insurance schemes of most other 
countries. They amounted to two thirds of the average basic daily 
wage, were paid also for Sundays, and even after their reduction 
in 1934 (to one half the daily wage for the first 14 days in the case 
of insurance institutions with rates of contribution exceeding a 
specified amount) remained higher than in all other countries with 
the exception of the Netherlands and the Soviet Union for some 
groups of workers. The maximum benefit period was also excep- 
tionally long, being fixed at one year. There was no discrimina- 
tion in regard to benefits between insured persons according to 
age or sex. In the granting of medical care to the families of in- 
sured persons, the term ‘‘family’’ was defined more liberally than 
in any other country, and this remained true even after the restric- 
tive reform of 1934, which had been necessitated by the severe 
economic depression. The standard of the hospitalisation and 
preventive care in health institutions which was provided in agree- 
ment with, and with the assistance of, the Central Social Insurance 
Institution (the central agency for the administration of invalidity 
and old-age insurance) was improving steadily, especially with 
regard to tuberculosis. 

The economic situation of the sickness insurance institutions, 
which had deteriorated during the depression of the early ‘thirties, 
improved rapidly after the reform of 1934. Thus in 1936, 277 
local and occupational insurance institutions had a surplus of 74 
million crowns and only 19 had a deficit totalling 1 million crowns. 

1 A consolidated text of the Act concerning the insurance of employees against 
sickness, invalidity and old age was published by a Notification dated 25 July 
1934 (cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1934, Cz. 4); for an account of the working of 


this Act, see International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1938, 
_— “Workers’ Compulsory Sickness Insurance in Czechoslovakia, 1926- 
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The reserves, which up to 1934 had been declining steadily, had 
risen by the end of 1936 to 439 million crowns in spite of the very 
adequate provision made for depreciation. There was a steady 
improvement in the independent administration of sickness in- 
surance, based on co-operation between employers ‘and insured 
persons in full agreement with the democratic character of the 
country. 

With regard to medical care, one of the most difficult problems 
in social insurance—which has not been solved completely any- 
where and which also represents an important problem for all 
new and modern schemes—is that of the co-operation of the medical 
profession. An amicable solution of this problem had almost been 
reached in Czechoslovakia through agreements between the in- 
stitutions, all the. groups of insured persons, and the doctors and 
their organisations. The result of this peaceful development was 
that out of 12,500 doctors (9,682 in private practice, 1,530 in public 
hospitals, 321 in other hospitals, 135 in mental hospitals, 81 in 
special tuberculosis sanatoria, 132 in private sanatoria, and about 
550 in public services), 9,000 were at the time of Munich employed 
full time or part time in various branches of social insurance. 
Various methods for the rational organisation of medical care service 
and for co-operation between the medical profession and the social 
insurance institutions were in operation, ranging from full freedom 
for the insured person in his choice of a private practitioner to the 
services of doctors employed full time by the insurance institution. 
Although the complete satisfaction of the medical profession’s de- 
mands could not be achieved, it is permissible to state that, in 
consequence of the agreements reached after years of difficult nego- 
tiations, the quality and quantity of medical care provided by in- 
surance was steadily improving and that with all its unavoidable 
faults it had reached a comparatively high level in recent years. 
The influence and consequently the share of responsibility of the 
medical profession in the administration of sickness insurance was 
increasing. 

After Munich the legislative changes introduced in Bohemia 
and Moravia represent a deterioration in the benefits in kind and 
probably also in the quality of medical care. For example, the 
duration of benefit was curtailed and the insured persons were 
required to share in the cost of medical care at the rate of 2.50 
crowns for assignment to a doctor and 2.50 crowns for each prescrip- 
tion (but not exceeding the actual retail price). Only persons in 
the lowest wage class or in receipt of unemployment benefit are 
exempt from the payment of these fees. The object of these changes 
was presumably to discourage workers from claiming sickness 
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benefit and thus to exploit their manpower to the limit.! The 
measures in question, which are a serious danger to the national 
health, must be repealed as soon as possible. 


The benefits and other features of the sickness insurance schemes 
for miners and for salaried employees are analogous to those of the 
workers’ insurance scheme and need not be described here in detail. 
The principal features of the insurance scheme for public employees 
are dealt with below under the head of administration.? 


Administration 


The administration and organisation of sickness insurance 
suffered unfortunately from the multiplicity of its institutions and 
the lack of co-ordination with other branches of social insurance. 
These defects will have to be removed. The structure and adminis- 
tration of a social insurance scheme are nearly as important as its 
system of benefits and contributions, not only from the standpoint 
of administrative cost but also because they determine the nature 
of the personal contacts with insured persons, pensioners, and em- 
ployers, and if these contacts are unsatisfactory, they tend to 
complicate transfers, to make control difficult, and to produce 
distaste for the whole idea of social insurance. The importance 
of smooth organisation is often underestimated. 


Workers’ Insurance. 


In 1936 the workers’ sickness insurance scheme was being 
administered by 295 institutions, namely, 184 district funds, 67 
agricultural funds, 17 works funds, 20 occupational guild funds, 1 
association fund, and 6 friendly society funds. The total number 
of insured persons at the end of 1936 was 2,239,570, of whom 80 
per cent. were members of district funds and 11 per cent. of agri- 
cultural funds. 

Different types of insurance institutions often covered the same 
district and many members transferred from one to another. They 
had separate health services of the same type, resulting often in 
duplication of expenditure and more complicated administration, 
since the identification and check of sick insured persons and of 
pensioners was thereby impeded and such check is particularly 
important, especially for invalidity and old-age insurance, which 
was administered by the sickness insurance institutions as agencies 
of the Central Social Insurance Institution. Two facts will illustrate 
these complications. In 1934 the average number of applications 





1 The favourable financial situation of the insurance institutions precluded 
any measure for making the workers share in the cost. 
2 See p. 150. 
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for and cancellations of membership per 100 insured persons was 
612. Even in the Prague district insurance institution, which had 
over 100,000 members with comparatively steady employment, 
each member on an average applied three times a year for member- 
ship and cancelled his membership three times a year. From the 
insurance point of view, the work caused by the mere formalities 
of transferring members from one institution to another located in 
the same area is quite superfluous. One of the results is the com- 
paratively high figure of administrative expenses, which in 1936 
amounted to 22.13 per cent. of the sickness insurance contribu- 
tions, or 77.48 crowns per person insured. For agricultural workers 
the corresponding figure was 31.68 per cent., which may be ex- 
plained in part by the lower wages of those workers.' Yet the 
average salary of the employees of the sickness insurance institu- 
tions, including all kinds of bonuses, expense accounts, premiums 
and benefits of sickness insurance funds, etc., amounted to not 
more than 25,812 crowns, a figure which belies the accusation that 
these employees were overpaid. 

The committee of experts which drafted a reform of the sickness 
insurance system in 1923 suggested that all sickness insurance 
institutions, as carriers of sickness insurance and as agencies of 
invalidity and old-age insurance, should be merged in 120 district 
institutions of a single type. This would have created an economical 
and efficient system, which could have taken over the administra- 
tion of invalidity and old-age insurance institutions as well as the 
decentralised control over insured persons. Unfortunately these 
proposals were not carried out, and the changes actually made led 
instead to an increase in administrative expenses, raising them, as 
mentioned above, to 22 per cent. of the sickness insurance contri- 
butions (14 per cent. of the total contributions to sickness, invalidity 
and old-age insurance). 

Judging from the nearly twenty years of experience during which 
the amended Act of 1924 has been in force, and considering the 
absolute necessity of a closer connection between invalidity, un- 
employment, and sickness insurance, I am convinced that we must 
return to the proposal of the committee of experts of 1923 and 
accept the principle of territorial organisation and unification of 
the administration of all branches of social insurance. 

Another unfavourable result of the administrative multiplicity 
of the workers’ sickness insurance scheme is the excessive differ- 





1 It should not be forgotten that these figures include a large part of the cost 
of administration of the invalidity and old-age pension insurance scheme, for 
which the sickness insurance institutions are the local agencies. In proportion to 
the joint insurance contributions, the administrative cost is not in excess of the 
normal rate. 
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entiation in the rates of contribution. On 1 January 1937 there 
were 87 insurance institutions in which the rate was less than 5 per 
cent. of wages; 77 had a rate of 5-6 per cent., and 50 a rate of over 
6 per cent. In the case of institutions with a contribution rate of 
more than 5 per cent., the reform of 1934 provided for the curtail- 
ment of cash benefits from two thirds to one half of the daily wage 
for at least the first 14 days of sickness, which means that more 
than 50 per cent. of the insured persons had considerably lower 
benefits than the others during the first 14 days of sickness. In 
practice, however, the range of contribution rates was even greater 
than indicated by the above figures. In 1934 there were, for ex- 
ample, 10 insurance institutions with a rate of 4.3 per cent., 6 with 
a rate of 4.4 per cent., 82 with a rate of 4.8 per cent., 40 with a rate 
of 5 per cent., 24 with a rate of 6 per cent.; and there was one insti- 
tution with a rate of 7.5 per cent. In view of the fact that different 
contribution rates mean different financial burdens for employees 
and employers alike, and that high contribution rates often go 
together with low wages, unfavourable classification of workers by 
age and sex, or unhealthy occupations, or are the result of local or 
occupational depression or local epidemics, it is clear that the or- 
ganisation of the insurance system in this respect did not always 
satisfy social requirements. An insured group that is economically, 
socially, or hygienically underprivileged often contributes at twice 
as high a rate as a grotip of employees with high wages and in good 
health, while its insurance benefits are the same or even lower. 

There is an easy remedy, which has often been discussed by 
Czechoslovak social insurance experts, more especially as it would 
maintain the self-government and independence of the local insti- 
tutions: a uniform contribution rate (already in existence in the 
workers’ pension insurance scheme) should be adopted for sickness 
insurance as soon as possible for the whole country. Then part (say, 
one half) of any surpluses obtained by insurance institutions in a 
favourable situation would be transferred to a common fund, which 
would be administered by the Central Insurance Institution, and 
would be used to make up for accidental or even regular deficits of 
institutions with unfavourable economic results; obviously the 
control and responsibility of the administrative organs of sickness 
insurance would have to be increased. The remaining part of the 
surplus would be used to improve the benefits in accordance with 
the provisions already in force. 

The radical solution of this problem which lies in the establish- 
ment of a single central body for sickness insurance for the whole 
territory of the Republic, such as exists in several other countries, is 
not desirable in Czechoslovakia for various reasons. 
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Miners’ Insurance: 


The insurance of miners, which is administered by special 
miners’ benefit societies—acting also as agencies of the miners’ 
pension insurance scheme—for approximately 120,000 miners, 
could be merged with the workers’ sickness insurance scheme; the 
more so as the minimum pension insurance benefits for the workers 
also serve as a basis for miners’ pensions. If for such reasons as the 
traditional attachment of the miners to their own insurance this is 
found impossible, the miners’ scheme must be brought into line 
with the progressive reforms planned, and there must at least be 
close co-operation between the miners’ benefit society and the local 
district insurance institution. 


Salaried Employees’ Insurance. 


Sickness insurance for salaried employees was administered at 
the time of Munich through different types of insurance carriers. 
In the first place, there were four sickness insurance institutions 
providing exclusively for salaried employees. These included the 
Sickness Insurance Institutions for Private Employees in Prague, 
which at the end of 1935 had 148,000 members and 21 local offices; 
and the Sickness Insurance Institution of Prague!, which at the same 
date had 59,000 members, 20 local offices and 8 subsidiary offices, 
mostly in the same places as those of the institution already men- 
tioned. Secondly, there were 8 guild funds, the largest of them in 
Prague, which on 31 January 1935 had 30,352 members covered 
by the Salaried Employees’ Pension Insurance Act. Since these 
funds also insured the workers employed by the members of the 
guild, they were, however, subject to State control under the old 
Sickness Insurance Act of 1888. 

Thirdly, the district sickness insurance institutions for workers 
also included salaried employees among their members. These mem- 
bers, who in 1935 numbered about 180,000, were considered a great 
asset to the institutions, since they enjoyed comparatively steady 
employment as well as higher wages and therefore paid higher con- 
tributions than the workers. Hence the district insurance institu- 
tions opposed any unification of salaried employees’ sickness in- 
surance; but it may be doubted whether in fact these members were 
so much of an asset to the institutions, considering that they claimed 
medical care of better quality and tended to cause dissatisfaction 
and increased claims among the other members. 

The result of this opposition was that a draft Bill to establish a 
separate sickness insurance scheme for salaried employees, which 





1 This body was closed down after Munich. 
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had been prepared in 1928 after four years of work by a special 
ministerial committee composed of representatives of employers, 
employed persons, and experts, was never introduced in Parliament 
by the Government. It proposed certain innovations, such as in- 
creased benefits in the event of prolonged sickness, and would have 
established an organic connection between this pension insurance 
and the Central Social Insurance Institution. The Government of the 
Protectorate, however, enacted the measure by an Order No. 365 
of 30 July 1941, which came into effect on 1 January 1942, but em- 
bodied certain important changes, most of them detracting from 
the value of the reform. For instance, the complete separation of 
sickness insurance from pension insurance was maintained; so 
that cases of prolonged sickness and of invalidity are dealt with by 
two different institutions. 

If, as suggested in the Programme, all pension insurance is uni- 
fied and based on the workers’ invalidity and old-age scheme—with 
special provision for the higher claims of salaried employees—and 
if, further, a unified national health insurance scheme is established 
providing medical care at least of the quality granted under the 
salaried employees’ scheme, there would be no reason to maintain 
a separate sickness insurance scheme for this group. If, however, 
such maintenance is considered to be warranted by the special 
legislation in force for salaried employees under which they are 
entitled in the event of sickness to full pay for at least six weeks, 
the economies in sickness benefit expenditure effected in conse- 
quence of this regulation could be used to improve the whole benefit 
system. The rates of benefit established by the Protectorate Order 
No. 365 are not so high as to justify a separate insurance scheme. 
On the other hand, the 1928 Bill would have extended the duration 
of medical care and cash benefits to two years, increased the cash 
benefits after six months, etc. In view of the fact that the Pro- 
gramme does not limit the duration of medical care, provides 
medical care for the whole population, and proposes the granting 
of a temporary pension between sickness benefit and permanent 
invalidity pensions, the only room for improvement would be in the 
amount of the temporary pension, of funeral benefit, etc. The 
situation created by Order No. 365 of 1941, however, presents new 
problems which it will be necessary to consider. 


Public Employees’ Insurance. 


The protection of public employees against the risk of sickness 
was distinct from the insurance system for workers and salaried 
employees; it covered not only all public employees, including 
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teachers, in so far as they were entitled to full sick pay for at least 
one year, but also, as regards benefits in kind, persons in receipt of 
public pensions. The Public Employees’ Insurance Fund, which 
at the time of Munich insured about 320,000 persons, had three 
subsidiary institutions, namely, the State Railways Sickness 
Insurance Institution with about 183,000 members, the Postal, 
Telegraph and Telephone Employees’ Sickness Insurance Fund 
with about 64,000 members, and the Priests’ Sickness Insurance 
Institution with about 6,000 members (Roman Catholic and Ortho- 
dox priests). 

The Act of 15 October 1925 concerning medical care for more 
than half a million public employees had been worked out and 
passed, partly for political reasons, without adequate preparation, 
and in the very first years of its existence it met with great adminis- 
trative and financial difficulties. During 1935 the benefits—con- 
sisting only in medical care service—granted to this group of em- 
ployees amounted to 200 million crowns. In spite of a subsequent 
increase of contributions and the participation of insured persons 
in the cost, the financial situation of the Fund remained unstable. 
The main difficulty was the lack of control over the free choice of 
doctor, which had been the principal reason for the introduction 
of this special legislation. Another difficulty was the inadequate 
and socially inequitable contribution system, which placed a 
maximum limit of 50 crowns a month on the contribution fixed at 
2 per cent. of the salary; thus employees with a salary of over 2,500 
crowns a month paid less than 2 per cent., and those with over 5,000 
crowns paid less than 1 per cent., a situation which disregards the 
accepted principles of social insurance. If a separate scheme is 
maintained for public employees, these defects should be remedied, 
and special attention should be paid to the provision of high-grade 
medical care in the event of prolonged illness, fatal diseases, etc., 
such care to be provided also for the members of insured persons’ 
families. On the other hand, if comprehensive, high-grade medical 
care for the whole population is introduced as proposed in the 
Programme, a separate insurance scheme would become unneces- 
sary for this group of employees, but their contributions would 
have to be adjusted in view of the fact that no sickness benefit is 
required in the case of sickness lasting less than one year. 


In the administration of social insurance in Czechoslovakia, the 
autonomy of the institutions is a feature which proved of the 
greatest value. Besides securing the collaboration of insured persons 
and employers, the participation of impartial experts was also 
obtained, and both these factors contributed substantially to the 
progress of the social insurance movement. 
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PENSION INSURANCE SCHEMES 


The workers’ and salaried employees’ pension insurance schemes 
were, from the administrative point of view, better organised than 
sickness insurance, largely because they were more recent in origin. 

The principal scheme, that for workers, came into operation 
with the passing of the Act of 1924, which was put into force on 
1 July 1926. As compared with the original plan presented by the 
committee of experts in 1923, the Act shows certain defects, due to 
the administrative multiplicity of the sickness insurance system, 
since it makes the sickness insurance institutions the agencies for 
the administration of pension insurance, that ‘is, of the Central 
Social Insurance Institution. 

The salaried employees’ pension insurance was in the hands of 
the General Pension Institution and approximately 30 subsidiary 
bodies, with a total of about 400,000 members. If this branch of 
insurance is maintained as a separate scheme, a new definition of 
liability to insurance should be worked out for it, in order to limit 
it to the higher services of employees for which it is intended. The 
definition should provide for the elimination of those categories of 
employees whose work is not predominantly intellectual in character 
and the inclusion of those whose work is intellectual and who 
hold positions of responsibility. 

Miners’ pension insurance was entrusted to the Central Miners’ 
Benefit Society and was put on a financially sound basis after the 
legislative amendments of 1 July 1936. 

The pensions of public employees are provided for each year in 
the regular State budget. 

An Insurance Act for self-employed persons was passed in 
1925 but has not yet come into force; since the ground is well pre- 
pared, it could be put into effect in the amended form drawn up 
by a special committee which sat in 1936 to 1937. 


Benefits 


The benefits granted under the pension insurance schemes were 
in conformity with the most modern principles. The initial pension 
rates were comparatively high, especially in the lower wage classes 
and in the case of premature invalidity, for which case a high 
minimum pension was also fixed. In addition to pensions, children’s 
bonuses were granted. The definition of invalidity was so liberal 
and elastic that during the economic depression it was possible 
to grant pensions to older persons who were not totally disabled 
and thus make room for the employment of the younger genera- 
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tion. The system was the first to increase invalidity and old-age 
pensions by the grant of family allowances and to introduce 
medical care for pensioners (under the salaried employees’ and 
miners’ schemes). The Government of the Protectorate extended 
these measures to the workers’ scheme by Order No. 99 of 1942, but 
at the same time demanded an excessive contribution towards the 
cost from the pensioners, by reducing their pensions. 

In the years immediately preceding Munich two innovations 
were introduced of which the country can be justly proud. These 
are, in the first place, the special pension for employees who have 
not qualified for invalidity or old-age pension but who have been 
permanently unemployed for more than one year; and, secondly, 
the invalidity and old-age bonus corresponding to any uninsured 
period of time, provided as a means of balancing, at least in part, 
the claims of the first generation of insured persons with those of 
the younger insured who are covered throughout their active life. 
By crediting the uninsured period in the salaried employees’ scheme 
in 1931 and by introducing the so-called age bonus in the workers’ 
scheme in 1934 for all insured persons over 27 years of age, this 
socially important balance has been achieved and, among other 
important consequences, the accumulation of technical reserves 
thereby reduced. It may be added that certain South American 
countries! have also adopted these reforms. 

The various reforms introduced by the Government of the 
Protectorate have not changed the benefit system but have in- 
creased the rates of pension. Thus the lowest possible pension in 
the workers’ scheme is 6,200 crowns a year for an insured man with 
two children, the greater part of the basic amount of the pension 
being paid by the Government. During 1941 and 1942, and proba- 
bly later, special lump sums were granted, equal to one month’s 
pension in each of the two years. On the other hand, the establish- 
ment of pension claims of all types has become more difficult and 
the control of pensions stricter, so that in fact the advantage of the 
increased rates may be said to exist only on paper. In addition, it 
should be remembered that pensionholders have frequently been 


forced back to work. 







































Financial System 








Except in the case of public employees’ pensions, which are 
included in the national budget, the pension insurance schemes are 
based on actuarially calculated average premium contributions 
and on the transfer of a reasonable part of the burden to future gen- 











1 For example, Mexico and Ecuador; projects in Bolivia and Costa Rica. 
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erations. At the time of Munich, the pension insurance institutions, 
including the workmen’s compensation institutions, had technical 
reserves of 15,500 million crowns, of which about 35 per cent. was 
invested in State securities and loans to the State and in State funds 
for productive purposes (funds for the construction and maintenance 
of highways, water works, electrical power plants, etc.); 15 per cent. 
in non-State securities, such as mortgage bonds, municipal bonds, 
agricultural improvement bonds; 16 per cent. in municipal loans 
for productive purposes, such as canalisation, drinking-water sup- 
ply, and power plants; and about 20 per cent. in direct mortgages. 
From 1918 to 1936 the Czechoslovak social insurance institutions 
helped in the construction of over 46,000 dwellings for insured 
persons. Their investment policy aimed also in other directions at 
the improvement of social and health conditions and thus helped to 
maintain and improve the national health. Moreover, it tended to 
increase national productivity and, as one of the most important 
factors on the long-term credit market, contributed consistently to 
the lowering of interest rates. Around 1935 the rate of interest still 
averaged about 5.2 per cent., and it should be possible to lower it 
considerably in order to encourage new investment. It deserves 
special mention that the social insurance institutions with their 
long-term credits helped to overcome the crisis of the ‘thirties 
at a time when it was difficult for other institutions to grant such 
credits. : 

In considering future investment policy, and in view of the 
proposed improvement in invalidity and old-age pensions, special 
attention should be paid to housing. In particular, loans 
might be granted for the building of houses and dwellings 
in rural areas, and not only for insured persons but for pen- 
sioners as well. The insured person’s reserves would serve 
as security, and reasonable interest and amortisation charges 
could be met out of the pension. Thus the pensioner, in- 
stead of paying rent, would meet the charges on his invest- 
ment in a small family home, including a vegetable garden, 
poultry, etc., from which he could supplement his income. The 
question whether the loans should be granted directly by the 
insurance institutions or through co-operative societies under State 
guarantee is of secondary importance. It is certain that they would 
help in the provision of healthy living conditions, the relief of con- 
gestion in the cities, the back-to-the-land movement, and the in- 
crease of building activity. The experience gained before Munich 
and also in South America suggests that the plan is a practicable one. 
Benefits in the shape of housing might be the first step towards 
replacing cash benefits by benefits in kind. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


There can be no doubt that the system of social insurance will 
have to be supplemented as soon as possible by a modern unem- 
ployment insurance scheme. The disadvantages of the “‘Ghent”’ 
system of trade union funds hitherto in force are well known. It 
will suffice, therefore, to note that the first step towards the intro- 
duction of unemployment insurance was made by the Government 
of the Protectorate in its Decree No. 141 of 29 March 1940, which 
introduced unemployment allowances for persons who “‘are avail- 
able for work’’, and also made it compulsory for applicants for an 
allowance, when so required, to attend training or retraining 
courses or undertake work assigned to them. Apart from certain 
conditions which are unacceptable from the social point of view, 
the introduction of regular contributions—at the inadequate 
rate of 1 per cent. (in some cases, 2 per cent.) of wages—makes the 
transition to normal unemployment insurance possible. The Bill 
drafted in 1936 by the author of this Programme can be used as a 
basis, amended in conformity with the most up-to-date unemploy- 
ment insurance principles and laws and adapted, of course, to the 


special needs of the country. 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Of all the branches of social insurance in Czechoslovakia, work- 
men’s compensation is the oldest, and at the same time it was that 
most loosely connected with the rest. The reason lies in its history 
and character, since it was in principle an employers’ liability 
insurance scheme. There were four different Acts concerning work- 
men’s compensation: in Bohemia and Moravia, the old Austrian 
Act of 1887, amended only slightly by later reforms; in Slovakia 
and Ruthenia, the Hungarian Act of 1907 concerning industrial and 
commercial undertakings, and for agricultural workers the Hun- 
garian Act of 1900; in Hlucinsko, the German Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act. The formal co-ordination of these Acts was very 
inadequate. 

The principal Workmen’s Compensation Act was based on the 
old Austrian theory according to which only “‘dangerous” occupa- 
tions are liable to insurance; consequently, workmen’s compensa- 
tion covered only about 1,600,000 full-time workers. Through the 
development of modern technique, the classification of many under- 
takings as dangerous lost its justification; for instance, any under- 
taking using an electric motor, no matter how small, was considered 
dangerous, but on the other hand the cutting and transport of lum- 
ber was not considered dangerous. In agriculture only those under- 
takings were considered dangerous which used motors, and even 
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then only during the time these were actually in use. The practical 
result of this theory was an often exaggerated classification of 
undertakings, with hundreds of headings and with rates often 
differing only by hellers. 

In the event of loss of earning capacity, the pension granted 
was as a rule small, amounting on an average to less than 27 per 
cent. of the wage. The pension was subject to review based on the 
results of periodical medical examinations. The pensions for total 
incapacity, which amounted to two thirds of earnings, were an ex- 
ception and only represented less than 10 per cent. of the total 
benefits granted. The same observation applies to the widow's and 
orphans’ pensions (fatal accidents are infrequent); after fifty years 
of workmen’s compensation, at the end of 1936 their total equalled 
only about one third of the widow’s and orphans’ pensions paid by 
the Central Social Insurance Institution in its ten years of experi- 
ence of invalidity and old-age insurance. The introduction of this 
insurance and the granting of age bonuses meant that the work- 
men’s compensation scheme lost especially in financial respects. Ad- 
mittedly, the managers of the workmen’s compensation insti- 
tutions have succeeded in bringing the scheme into line with 
modern requirements in various respects, by promoting accident 
prevention, by granting voluntary benefits, providing for vocational 
training and retraining, and so forth. 

The suggestion made in the Programme that workmen's com- 
pensation as a separate scheme should be abolished and the benefits 
incorporated, especially during the qualifying period, with those of 
invalidity and old-age insurance, and that all benefits should be 
improved by means of the workmen’s compensation contributions so 
made available, was first submitted to the Ministry of Social 
Welfare as early as 1922. It was proposed that undertakings with 
exceptionally high occupational risks should pay a supplementary 
contribution in addition to the ordinary pension insurance contri- 
bution. This is the way in which workmen’s compensation was 
successfully incorporated with the system of invalidity and old-age 
pensions in Greece in 1930. If, however, workmen’s compensation 
is maintained as a separate scheme, it would be advisable to link up 
the medical care service organically with that of the reformed sick- 
ness insurance scheme, and to adjust the compensation so as to 
simplify the present rather complicated conditions, especially with 
regard to the cumulation of pensions. 


CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES 


There is at present no provision for children’s allowances in 
Czechoslovak social insurance. A choice is possible between two 
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principles. In France, Belgium, and several other countries, a con- 
tribution proportionate to wages is paid by the employer directly 
into a fund, which in turn makes allotments to employers for their 
workers with large families. In several modern schemes, family 
allowances are incorporated in the social insurance system and are 
paid out by the social insurance institutions. The rates are some- 
times increased according to the number of children and the financial 
burden is borne by the State. 

Whichever system is adopted in Czechoslovakia, it would be 
advisable to link it up with the general social insurance system, 
which even in its present form grants allowances for the children of 
pensioners. Provisions such as are found in the Chilean Act for 
private employees, the New Zealand Act, and others might serve 


as models. 
FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


For short-term insurance, benefits were financed on the basis of 
premiums calculated in such a way as to cover annual needs and 
the building up of reasonable contingency reserves. Pension 
insurance benefits were financed by average premiums, calculated 
without reference to age, sex, occupation, etc., and based on the 
principle of complete actuarial equilibrium with a minimum of 
collective accumulation, which meant that only a limited formation 
of funds was necessary. As already indicated, it will be necessary to 
limit this accumulation even further, and the changes in the benefit 
system proposed in the Programme would have this result. At the 
same time an accumulation of technical reserves is needed not only 
for actuarial reasons but also for reasons of financial policy and social 
hygiene. ; 

It would be a great advantage, even though not absolutely 
necessary, if during the period of preparation for social insurance 
reform the system were used as a means of helping to avert infla- 
tion. After the liberation of the country the tendency among all 
classes of the population will probably be to spend the savings 
accumulated during the war. The amount of these savings can best 
be judged from the inflated balance sheets of the National Bank, 
quite apart from any accumulation in the shape of direct hoarding. 
Such a tendency is easy to understand in view of the sufferings and 
hardships that the people have undergone. But if the demand for 
goods makes itself felt while they are still in short supply, the result 
might well be inflation, accompanied by all the well-known dis- 
turbances of a socially unjust distribution of goods and leading 
ultimately to political unrest. Social insurance could help to pre- 
vent this danger, especially during the transition period, by raising 
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the rates of contribution. Such an increase would be justified by 
the need of restoring financial equilibrium and of securing adequate 
funds for the revaluation of existing benefits in accordance with the 
Programme and for the introduction of new benefits. Thus social 
insurance would help to divert a considerable part of the savings 
and very high earnings of the first few years into the creation of 
capital needed for long-term investment. 

The characteristic feature of the system of contributions in 
Czechoslovak insurance is that they are fixed in proportion to 
wages, on the basis of wage classes. This principle is in conformity 
with the large differences in standards of living and in the levels of 
earned income in different parts of the country and among different 
groups of employed persons, but also follows from the almost com- 
plete lack of private industrial insurance, especially of group insur- 
ance. The great extension of voluntary, supplementary insurance 
in special sections of the pension insurance institutions, through the 
payment by employers of additional and often substantial contri- 
butions on behalf of their staff, is further evidence of the trust which 
both employers and employed place in social insurance. 

It has repeatedly been suggested that the present system of 
wage classes for the payment of contributions should be replaced 
by one in which the total contribution is fixed as a percentage of 
the wage. Whether this suggestion is adopted is mainly of ad- 
ministrative importance, but what is essential is that if the wage 
class system is maintained, it should be co-ordinated for all branches 
of insurance, especially as regards the upper limit of the insurable 
wage. 


Programme for the Reconstruction of Social Insurance 
in Czechoslovakia 


Basic PRINCIPLES 


For the reconstruction of social insurance in Czechoslovakia 
the following basic principles should be adopted: 


(1) Medical care and cash benefits in case of loss of working 
capacity or in case of inability to obtain remunerative work should 
be provided on the insurance principle. 

(2) Medical care should be available to the entire nation under 
a national health insurance scheme. 

(3) Cash benefits for the insured and the members of their 
families in the event of reduction or loss of working capacity should 
be organised according to the various contingencies covered, taking 
into account the special conditions resulting from past develop- 
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ments only where that is absolutely necessary; while every possible 
consideration should be given to the acquired rights and privileges 
of certain groups of the insured population, an organic connection 
between the various branches of social insurance should be definitely 
established. 

(4) Social insurance benefits should be financed by uniform 
contributions, applicable throughout the territory of the Republic 
and calculated as a percentage of earnings or according to wage 
classes; the uniform and all-inclusive contributions should be 
collected by the territorial carriers of sickness insurance, which 
should transfer the appropriate proportion of the proceeds to the 
particular insurance carriers concerned. The rates of contribution 
should be fixed according to the latest experience shown by insurance 
statistics, applying the theory of minimum accumulation in pension 
insurance and taking into consideration the capacity of the national 
economy. 

(5) The participation of the State in social insurance consisted 
in the past of the payment of a fixed subsidy to the pension in- 
surance schemes. In the Protectorate, it was extended in that the 
State took over the payment of all or part of the basic pension 
amounts and part of the lump-sum benefits. It will be possible to 
maintain the earlier system, but it will be necessary to make the 
State exclusively, or at least mainly, responsible for the financing 
of children’s allowances and of a large part of maternity benefits, 
and for unemployment insurance. Proposals that the State should 
finance the entire cost of social insurance out of taxation can form 
a basis for discussion and are acceptable especially in those countries 
where income tax is the main source of revenue. Where, as in 
Czechoslovakia, State revenue is based to a great extent on indirect 
and excise taxes, such a system could mean an increased burden 
for the poorer classes of the population. 

(6) The organisation of social insurance should be simplified by 
concentrating the sickness insurance schemes—which should also 
form the basis for pension insurance—in the hands of uniform, 
territorial carriers of insurance (the district insurance institutions) ; 
these should also be placed in charge of pension insurance, and of 
unemployment insurance, as far as is possible. 





































DETAILED RECOMMENDATIONS 










Unemployment Insurance 





To the existing branches of social insurance of all groups of 
workers and employees, unemployment insurance should be added. 
The following main principles should be observed: 
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(2) Unemployment benefit should be granted for twenty-six 
weeks and should be equal to sickness insurance benefit; after that 
it should equal the temporary pensions proposed with regard to 
sickness and invalidity insurance; the qualifying period should not 
exceed two weeks, and all the other conditions should be in con- 
formity with the 1936 proposal for the introduction of unemploy- 
ment insurance and with other modern Acts and plans, such as the 
British, Canadian, United States plans, etc. 

(6) In connection with pension insurance, it will also be neces- 
sary to adjust the pensions for older insured persons in the event 
of prolonged unemployment, on the lines of the existing salaried 
employees’ pension insurance scheme. 

(c) Contributions should be uniform for the whole territory of 
the Republic; insured persons, employers, and the State should 
participate in them, and a central fund should be created at the 
Central Social Insurance Institution, which would absorb all 
the surpluses resulting from higher contributions in times of pros- 
perity and out of which deficits in times of depression would be 
covered. 

(d) Unemployment insurance should be coupled with pro- 
ductive care for the unemployed, with an organised system of 
continued education and vocational retraining in cases of pro- 
longed unemployment, -and with all measures for the promotion 
of full employment, according to modern practice and theory. 

(e) The organisation of unemployment insurance should be 
based on the territorial principle (with district insurance institutions 
as the units), especially for the payment of benefits and the collec- 
tion of contributions. Claims to unemployment benefit should be 
established before the public authorities and employment exchanges. 

(f) The Protectorate Decree No. 141/40 should be repealed, 
but the principle of uniform contributions, such as is laid down in 
modern Acts, should be maintained. 


Insurance of Self-Employed Persons 


(a) The insurance of self-employed persons, including members 
of the family helping in the work, should be based on the project 
of 1936 for amending the 1925 Act; this proposed the granting 
of full sickness benefits in kind in cases of sickness lasting longer 
than a specified period (thirteen weeks, for instance), as well as 
cash benefits at the rate of invalidity benefits, converted into 
temporary pensions if the sickness lasts more than one year, and 
into an invalidity pension after two years. 

(6) Pensions should be calculated either at a uniform rate, as 
in the above-mentioned project, or as a percentage of the average 
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income earned in the preceding few years; the introduction of a 
small number of benefit classes, such as those in the present pension 
insurance schemes, is another possibility. The organisation of 
this insurance should be entrusted to the district insurance institu- 
tions, as the subordinate agencies, and to a special section of the 
Central Insurance Institution, which would be the central pension 
insurance authority in the event of all pension insurance schemes 
being centralised in one institution; should that not be the case, 
this function should be taken over by a Central Pension Insurance 
Institution for Self-Employed Persons. 













Sickness Insurance 







(a) Every insured person and the members of his family, in 
other words, the whole nation with a few negligible exceptions, 
should be entitled to full and first-class medical care, such as was 
provided for in the proposed Bill of 1928 concerning social insur- 
ance for salaried employees, including hospitalisation and care in 
health institutions. The anti-social provisions introduced by the 
Protectorate Government, especialiy the fees to be paid by the in- 
sured for being assigned to a practitioner or for being given a pre- 
scription, should be abolished. 

(6) For cash benefits, a return to the full rates prevailing before 
the amendment of 1934 is recommended, coupled with the intro- 
duction of a temporary pension, which would be converted into a 
permanent invalidity pension after two years. 

(c) Sickness insurance contributions should be at a uniform rate 
throughout the territory of the Republic; a special compensation 
fund should be created at the Central Social Insurance Institution. 
If the benefits provided under the sickness insurance schemes for 
salaried employees, public employees, and self-employed persons 
respectively are different from those under workers’ sickness in- 
surance, the rates of contribution for these groups should of course 
also differ from the workers’ contribution rates. 

Medical care, besides being provided for the members of the 
insured persons’ families, should also be granted to all pensioners 
and the members of their families. 

If the system of wage classes is maintained, their number should 
be reduced and the system should be reformed in such a way that 
the upper limits of the insurable wage will be as uniform as is 
compatible with the particular social and economic character of 
the branch of insurance in question. 

(d) Those unemployed persons who are entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefits should also be entitled to full medical care. 
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(e) With regard to organisation, a concentration in territorial 
institutions is recommended (district insurance institutions), with 
special sections for miners’ insurance and for salaried employees’ 
insurance, while a special section for the insurance of public em- 
ployees could be created at the Central Institution. 

(f ) The organisation of medical care and of co-operation with 
the public health administration should be based on a plan proposed 
by a special committee, consisting of doctors, insured persons, and 
insurance institutions; if preference is given to the system under 
which the doctor becomes the employee of the insurance institu- 
tion, the doctors should be given favourable conditions of insurance 
against sickness, invalidity, old age, and death. The importance 
of the “family doctor’’ system should be borne in mind. 


Pension Insurance 


(a) In workers’ pension insurance pensions should be introduced 
for older insured persons who have been unemployed for a pro- 
longed period but are not eligible for an invalidity or old-age pen- 
sion, on the lines of the system in force under the salaried employees’ 
pension insurance scheme. 

(6) The allowance for uninsured time, patterned after the age 


bonus in the workers’ pension insurance scheme, should be extended. 

(c) The present structure of pensions, which consist of a basic 
amount and graduated supplements, should be maintained, and 
emphasis should be placed on the basic amount; the minimum 
pensions should be higher than those introduced by the Govern- 
ment of the Protectorate, if consistent with the financial equilibrium 
of the scheme. 

(d) For the calculation of pensions for those groups of persons 
who at present are entitled to higher benefits or to benefits under 
more favourable conditions, it is recommended to introduce as 
minimum benefits the benefits of the general pension insurance 
scheme, coupled with a system of higher supplements, to be granted 
under more liberal conditions. Such a system of uniform minimum 
benefits for all groups of employees, with supplements for some 
groups, would make it possible to concentrate all pension insurance 
in a single institution; and even if the separate institutions are 
maintained, it would simplify the transfer, control, and identifica- 
tion of insured persons. 

(e) The qualifying periods in pension insurance should be 
shortened and should be reduced to a minimum; for, when the 
entire nation is insured, the possibility of insurance fraud is neces- 
sarily smaller. 
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(f) The existing benefit system, which is otherwise suitable, 
should be extended by compulsory and voluntary benefits for the 
younger insured. In addition to the dowry benefits granted to 
insured women which already exist, other lump-sum benefits 
should be introduced, such as grants to insured men when they marry 
and lump-sum compensation at the termination of any temporary 
pensions, such as orphans’ pensions and children’s allowances. A 
special service should be organised or extended by the insurance 
institutions to provide for low-cost vacations, participation in 
sports, etc., in return for a reasonable surcharge on the contribu- 
tion and under the supervision of special committees consisting 
of younger insured persons. 

(g) The investment policy of the pension insurance schemes 
must give even greater consideration to housing needs, by granting 
loans for the building of individual and collective homes for the 
insured, and by making possible the settlement of pensioners on 
the land in rural areas by means of loans, redeemable out of the 
pension. 

(h) Compulsory, periodical medical examinations should be 
introduced as part of the framework of the pension and sickness 
insurance schemes. 


Workmen's Compensation 


In regard to workmen’s compensation, we should consider: 


(a) The possibility of incorporating it into the general invalidity, 
old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme, whereby the workmen’s 
compensation contributions could be used to increase the benefits 
of every kind. In case of an accident, the qualifying period would 
of course be considered as completed and the benefits might be 
higher than the normal pension. 

(b) If workmen’s compensation is maintained as an independent 
scheme, it should be extended to every single undertaking, brought 
into line with the general pension insurance scheme, and connected 
organically with sickness insurance as well as with the general 
pension insurance scheme; the present complicated classification 
of undertakings and of benefits in cases of partial disablement 
should be simplified as much as possible. 


Children’s Allowances 


Use can be made of the organisation of territorial institutions 
(district insurance institutions) as pay offices for the proposed 
grants to large families, consisting of allowances for each child 
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except the first, the first two, etc. This scheme could be financed 
either directly by the State, or with the participation of employers 
and employees, depending on the financial situation. It should 
be put into force only after the completion of thordugh administra- 
tive and financial preparations. 
State Participation 

The present State participation in pension insurance should be 
maintained, and a larger part of the basic pension amounts should 
be borne by the State. The State should also participate in the 
insurance of the nation’s health, that is, it should share in financing 
medical care, maternity care, unemployment insurance, and child- 
ren’s allowances, in view of the reduction in public assistance costs 
that results from a national insurance system. 


Autonomy of Insurance Institutions 


The autonomy of the social insurance institutions and the 
participation of impartial experts in their administration should 
be maintained. Both these features of social insurance in Czecho- 
slovakia have proved extremely valuable. 


PLAN FOR THE EXECUTION OF THE PROGRAMME 


(1) The immediate enactment of a Bill containing regulations 
concerning the transitional period would be necessary, in order 
to maintain the continuity of the benefit and contribution servic 


of social insurance. 
(2) Two committees should be appointed as soon as possible: 


(a) A committee, consisting of representatives of insured 
persons, employers, and insurance carriers and experts, should 
work out a final programme for the reconstruction of social 
insurance. The committee, using this Programme.as a guide, 
would work out a detailed plan of reconstruction within a 
period of a few months; a time limit would have to be set in 
advance. This detailed programme would form the basis for 
the final draft of a uniform Act, dealing with the insurance of 
the entire population. A time limit of about two years, which 
could not be extended, should be set for the completion of this 
task; such a period would be required for the collection of statis- 
tical data and other material and for the preparation of the 
organisation and administration of medical care for the entire 
population. 

(6) A special committee should be appointed to work out 
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a plan for the organisation of medical care within the frame- 
work of a nation-wide scheme of health insurance; it would 
consist of representatives of the medical profession and of the 
insurance institutions (insured persons and employers). A time 
limit should be set, within which the committee would have to 
submit its plan and which must not be exceeded. The plan 
to be prepared by this committee should also provide for colla- 
boration with the public health authorities and institutions, 
which are independent from social insurance; for the form in 
which the insurance carriers should participate in the costs 
of ‘national health care, in particular, of medical research work; 
and for the training of young doctors for social insurance work, 
including periodical refresher courses. 


(3) During this transitional period, before a final, general and 
uniform Insurance Act covering the entire population is put into 
effect, both committees should indicate those important and most 
urgent changes which will be required for the unification of the 
various laws at present in operation in Czechoslovakia; all the ad- 
vantages existing under these laws, however, should be maintained. 

(4) During the preparatory period it would be an advantage 
if the social insurance system were used to the full as a means of 
averting inflation, which at that time, especially, will be a great 
menace. It could assist the national economy during this transi- 
tional period by diverting part of accumulated savings and of 
the earnings of full employment through the collection of additional 
contributions from employers and employees alike, as will be 
needed for the financing and the increase of all kinds of pensions 
and annuities as well as for the introduction of new benefits; the 
sums so accumulated will make long-term investments possible 
(as will be needed especially for the organisation of the national 
medical service), thus helping to consolidate a state of full em- 
ployment, and will at the same time provide the insurance institu- 
tions with such funds as they will require later on, when less favour- 
able conditions may again prevail. 

(5) With regard to the form of the amended legislation, a uni- 
form definition of all terms which the various branches of social 
insurance have in common should be adopted. The wording of the 
Act itself, the administrative regulations, and the rules of the 
institutions should be as clear and simple as possible. 
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Co-operative labour—in which, as Albert Thomas said, ‘‘responsi- 
bility is the fair price paid for freedom, and the worker's only master 
is the work itself’’—is one of the methods of organising work in such 
a way as to combine the incentive to increased output with social and 
democratic principles. It is distinct from other methods of collective 
payment in that the employer has no say in the recruiting of the mem- 
bers of the group of workers, the choice of their leader, or the method 
of sharing the payment. The system has been tried in several countries 
and in a variety of industries, but is still relatively little known. The 
Office therefore welcomes the opportunity to publish an account of 
its use in New Zealand, more especially in the field of public works, 
where the co-operative contract, introduced some fifty years ago, is 
widespread. At a time when preparations are having to be made for 
the large-scale works that will be needed for reconstruction after the 
war, some useful lessons may be drawn from the practical experience 
of the method of organising work described in the following pages.' 


INTRODUCTION 


((0-OPERATIVE contracting as it is found in New Zealand is in 

essence a method of employing a group of workers for a 
collective reward by contracting directly with them for a given 
quantity of work at so much per unit of output. The method used 
in the construction of public works, and in the mining, sawmilling, 
and various other industries, may be shortly described as follows. 





1 For a discussion of various other aspects of the role of co-operation in post- 
war reconstruction, see International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, 
pp. 419-450: “‘Co-operative Organisations and the Restoration of Bartoeen Farm 

roduction”; No. 5, Nov. 1944, oe 557-580: ‘‘Inter-Co-operative Relations and 
Post-War Planning’ No. 6, Dec. 1944, pp. 697-708: ‘‘Co-operative Organisations 
and the Post-War Housing Problem”. 
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The employer first of all makes a preliminary calculation of the 
amount of work to be done—so many yards of tunnel to be driven 
or so much timber to be extracted from the forest—and draws up 
detailed plans and specifications of the work. He then invites 
groups of workers to tender for the work at so much a yard, or 
alternatively offers a group the contract at a price. The workers 
select their own work mates, choose their own leader, who nego- 
tiates the price of the contract, and when the work has been done 
divide the proceeds of their joint labour between themselves in 
what manner they choose. The employer provides the necessary 
tools and equipment and a detailed plan or specification of the work 
to be done, but does not supervise the workmen apart from seeing 
that the work is carried out according to the specification. 
Co-operative contracting may thus be classified as a type of 
collective piece wage in so far as it is a method of payment based 
upon output and is a collective payment to a group of workers, but 
it is distinguished from an ordinary collective piece wage by the great 
degree of autonomy enjoyed by the members of the group by virtue 
of their co-operatively entering into a direct contract with the em- 
ployer. The characteristics of co-operative contracting are, accord- 
ing to D. F. Schloss', just those factors already mentioned: (1) 
the members of the group are associated by their own free choice; 
(2) the workers select their own leader; and (3) they arrange in 
what manner they choose the division of the proceeds of their 
collective labour. To these three distinguishing features of a co- 
operative contract, as opposed to an ordinary collective piece wage, 
must be added a fourth, which from the workers’ viewpoint is all- 
important: namely, freedom to arrange the details of the work 
and to carry it out without supervision, subject only to inspection 
of the finished work by the employer’s representative to ensure 
that it has been done correctly. The freedom thus given to the 
workers means that the men in each group can arrange the work 
themselves, so that each man is doing that part of the work which 
best suits his abilities and men who are skilled at particular tasks 
can concentrate on them. Rests for a smoke and for meals can be 
taken when the group chooses, and if the work is carried on outside 
and is thus subject to variable weather conditions, the men them- 
selves can decide whether or not the weather is fit for work. In 
some cases it may be possible for the group to decide what hours 
shall be worked each day. It may also be possible for a member, 
with the agreement of the rest of the group, to take time off work 
without loss of wages if he is sick or has business to attend to, 


1D. F. Scuioss: Methods of Industrial Remuneration, 3rd edition (London, 
Williams and Norgate, 1898), p. 155. 
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on the understanding that he, in his turn, will work in order to 
free others. Finally, there is freedom from the irksome and petty 
restrictions which necessarily come from working directly under 
the discipline of a foreman. It is precisely the freedom from super- 
vision given by the co-operative contract which makes this method 
of work very attractive to the energetic and intelligent workman. 
He himself is left free from supervision—it is only the quality of 
his work which matters and which must be supervised by his em- 
ployer.! 

If the co-operative contract can, on the one hand, thus be dis- 
tinguished from an ordinary collective piece wage by the degree 
of freedom which it gives, it must also, on the other hand, for the 
same reason be distinguished from subcontracting. In a subcon- 
tract in its simplest form a worker enters into a contract with the 
employer and then hires workers at ordinary time wages to help 
him to carry out the work. The remuneration of the subcontractor 
in this case consists of the difference between the total wages of 
the workers he employs and the total price of the contract and is 
larger or smaller according as the speed with which the work is 
carried out is greater or less. There is thus every incentive for a 
subcontractor to ‘‘sweat’’ his employees and there is perhaps no 
form of work so generally disliked by the workers. Many forms of 
subcontract are not, however, easily distinguished from a co-opera- 
tive contract and may in practice work out in much the same way. 
Thus, for instance, where the subcontractor agrees to share part 
of his “profits” with the men he employs, so that he becomes 
merely the leader earning a higher wage by virtue of his organising 
ability, it may not be easy to distinguish this at first glance from 
a co-operative contract in which the group is got together by the 
leader, who receives, by agreement of the group, a greater share of 
the proceeds for his responsibility as leader and spokesman of the 
party. Though the distinction may thus appear to be blurred, 
in practice a co-operative contract is marked off from a subcon- 
tract by the fact that: (1) under a co-operative contract all mem- 
bers of a group sign the contract as equals; and (2) they decide 
how the proceeds of the work shall be distributed, so that the 
leading man has no incentive to drive his mates faster than he would 
work himself. 

The internal independence enjoyed by a group of workers 
under a co-operative contract has appeared to some to contain 
the basis of a solution of the industrial problem, for it gives the 

1 Cf. Hyacinthe DuBreuiL: A Chance for Everybody: A Liberal Basis for the 
Organization of Work (London, Chatto & Windus, 1939), p. 131 (translated from 


0" sa chance: l’ organisation du travail fondée sur la liberté, Paris, B. Grasset, 
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worker freedom to manage and organise his own work, exercise 
his own discipline through the group, and thus satisfy the ever 
latent demand for workers’ control. It provides ‘“‘a firm foot- 
hold . . . for the system of workers’ control even without any over- 
throw or dispossession of capitalism’’.! It is thus not surprising 
that the idea was energetically put forward by the workers in 
France under the influence of syndicalism, and that it was adopted 
by the National Labour Congress at Amiens in 1906.2, The Guild 
Socialists of England were also advocates of the co-operative or 
group contract as a method of establishing workers’ control, and 
their ideas were expounded in a memorandum entitled Towards 
Industrial Democracy®, written at the end of the first world war 
by W. Gallacher (now a Member of Parliament) and J. Paton, 
two prominent members of the ‘workshop movement” on the 
Clyde. 

The co-operative contract as a method of industrial organisa- 
tion is by no means new, and examples of it are to be found in 
many different countries at different periods in their history. A 
superficial search reveals many examples. -In the tin mines of Corn- 
wall the co-operative contract was the traditional method of work- 
ing, and coal mines in Belgium in the year 1889 and the Rio Tinto 
copper mines in Spain in 1890 were employing groups of men 
organised and remunerated by this method.‘ In France the com- 
mandite is a form of co-operative contract well established in the 
printing industry, and a number of newspapers as well as the Natio- 
nal Printing Office are still run on this system.5 The shipbuilders 
in England in the nineteenth century had a well-organised system 
of ‘‘gangs’”’ working on a co-operative basis*, and the same method 
has recently, in 1939, “grown up spontaneously . . . in connection 
with large-scale engineering erection’? at Halifax in England.’ 
Schloss states that numerous instances of dock labour working 
on this system are known’, whilst H. Dubreuil gives an example 
from France of a co-operative contract being employed in the 
building trades in 1932.9 The nearest approach to the system at 


1G. D. H. Cote: Workshop Organisation (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1923), 


p. 136. 
?H. DuUBREUIL, ‘4 cit., p. 240. 
* Reprinted in G. D. H. Cote, - p. 170. 


‘D. F. Scuioss, op. cit., pp. 158-160. 
5 Cf. International Labour Rade , Vol. XII, No. 5, Nov. 1925, pp. 650-667: 
“The Commandite: Co-operative Work in the French Printing Industry’’, by 
Charles MARAvUX. 

*J. H. CLapHam: An Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge, Uni- 
wee Press, 1926-1938), Vol. I, p. 177. 

7H. DuBRgUIL, op. cit., p. xlv (translator’s note). Many further examples of 
co-operative contracting in France are contained in the appendices to this work. 

* D. F. Scuoss, op. cit., p. 162. 
*H. DuBREUIL, op. cit., p. 136. 
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present in vogue on public works in New Zealand is the old ‘‘butty 
gang’’ system which was extensively used in building the railways 
in Britain during the middle of the nineteenth century. ‘There 
are in some works what are called butty gangs; there they are 
all alike,and one receives the money and sharesit among the others.’”! 

These examples are cited to show that the system of co-operative 
contracts is capable of adaptation to very varied occupations and 
that it has at one time or another been employed in many countries. 
The special interest and importance of the co-operative contract as 
found in New Zealand lies, therefore, not in any uniqueness, but 
rather in the extensive nature of the public works carried out under 
it, the comparatively large number of men so employed, and the 
fact that the method has endured now for over half a century. 
Moreover, the co-operative contract is usual in certain types of 
work in other industries in New Zealand and is found in coal and 
gold mining, in the sawmilling industry, and in a modified form in 
the meat freezing industry, while isolated experiments have been 
made with the method in the building industry. 

It seems probable that the method of co-operative contracting 
was introduced into New Zealand by immigrants who had worked 
under the system on the construction of the railways in England 
and who carried it with them and established it in the construction 
of railways and roads and in the extractive industries of mining 
and timber cutting, which in the early days of the colony were‘the 
chief employment of labour. Westgarth, a visitor to New Zealand 
in 1888, comments: 

The working men are much in the habit of banding together among themselves 
to take up contracts and they are so fond of this mode that, in competing with 
the employing classes, they will, as the Premier and others told me, cut down a 
contract till it will yield them only half of what they would have made by working 
at wages.” 


CO-OPERATIVE CONTRACTING ON PuBLIC WorKS 


In New Zealand the State has always played an important 
part in the construction of railways, roads, hydro-electricity gener- 
ating stations, irrigation schemes, and similar public utility works, 
and has undertaken the construction of virtually the whole of the 
railways and a large part of the road system. The mountainous 
nature of the country has involved very heavy capital expenditure 
on undertakings of this kind, as tunnels, bridges, cuttings, and 





* "sama on Railway Labourers (1846), quoted by CLAPHAM, op. cit., 
408 


p. 
? William WeEsTGARTH: Half a Century of Australasian Progress (London, 
S. Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 1889), p. 178. 
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embankments are frequently necessary and only the financial 
resources of the State have been sufficient to carry them through. 
The State, through the Public Works Department, has therefore 
always given employment to a large number of men in the con- 
struction of major public works, either indirectly through private 
contractors or through direct co-operative contract with the work- 
men themselves. In New Zealand, as in other countries, employ- 
ment on public works has naturally been one of the chief methods 
of absorbing the unemployed during periods of industrial depression. 
In New Zealand, however, the State undertook the construction 
of public works on a large scale before most other countries, with 
the exception of the Australian colonies, had embarked on State 
enterprise on a comparable scale. It is for this reason that in New 
Zealand the public works policy has been closely related to policies 
for the relief of unemployment for more than fifty years, and con- 
sequently that the method of the co-operative contract has to be 
viewed not only as a method of paying wages but also as a method 
of administering relief works for the unemployed. 

The introduction of co-operative contracting on public works 
in 1891 was due to Mr. Seddon, Minister of Public Works in the 
Ballance Government and afterwards Prime Minister. The im- 
mediate cause was the abandonment by private contractors of the 
construction of a railway on the west coast of the South Island 
after the contracts had been found to be unremunerative. There 
was considerable unemployment in the district at the time, and 
Seddon decided to let the work to groups of workmen on the co- 
operative contract principle. It has been claimed that Seddon 
originated the system, but, in view of Westgarth’s statement 
quoted above and of the practice of group work among gold miners 
on the west coast, it seems probable that the Government merely 
took over and applied to public works a method already well re- 
cognised.? After the initial experiment in 1891 had proved success- 
ful, the method was used by the Government for many different 
classes of work, and for a period of twenty years until 1912 it was 
the chief method employed on practically all kinds of public works. 
During this period the co-operative contract was generally used on 
the construction of railways and roads for levelling, ballasting, 
plate laying, and tunnelling, for the construction of bridges, culverts, 
and drains, for masonry work, for fencing, and for clearing the 





1 Though the use of the co-operative contract as a means of administering 
relief works has given rise to much discussion in New Zealand, lack of space 
forbids the further pursuit of this aspect of the subject here. 

2For the history of the introduction of co-operative contracting, see W. 
Pember REEvEs: State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand (London, 
G. Richards, 1902), Vol. II, p. 231; also New Zealand Official Year Book, 1894: 
“The Co-operative System of Constructing Public Works’, p. 234. 
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bush. Buildings were also erected, though not many large buildings 
were constructed by co-operative contract. 


Extent of Co-operative Contracting 


It is not possible to secure any accurate statement of the num- 
bers of men employed on co-operative contracts during the years 
from 1891 to 1912, since there are always a certain number of tasks 
on roads or railways to which it is not easy to apply the method 
of group work or for which the local engineer might prefer to em- 
ploy men at a time wage or which were let to ordinary contractors. 
Workers on “‘day wages’’, as a time wage is called locally, are not 
distinguished in the statistics from co-operative contractors, but it is 
probable that the table below, giving the monthly average number 
of men employed by the State on public works', relates 
almost entirely to men employed on co-operative contracts: 

Period Number of men 


1891-1895 1,625 
1896-1900 2,764 
1901-1905 4,146 
1906-1910 6,153 


The scale on which co-operative contracting was used in the 
early years of the scheme may be judged by the fact that, in the 
five years ending March 1896, 172 miles of railway and 1,180 miles 
of road had been constructed by co-operative parties at a cost of 
£611,008 in wages. In estimating the importance of the number 
of men employed in co-operative contracting it must be borne in 
mind that New Zealand is a small country and that in 1891, accor- 
ding to the Census, only 87,000 persons were engaged in all kinds 
of manufacture and in extractive industries such as mining. Thus 
the workers employed by the State on co-operative contracts 
formed a substantial section of the population in occupations other 
than agriculture. 

In 1912 there was a major political change and an administra- 
tion came into power whose policy was to reduce the commitments 
of the State in regard to public works and to reduce the practice of 
co-operative contracting in favour of ordinary contracting. Thus 
from 1912 onwards the figures of employment on public works 
contain a much greater proportion of workers employed by con- 
tractors, and it is impossible to state with any certainty the number 
of men working under co-operative contracts. In 1915, however, 
and again in 1925 a special enquiry was made into the number of 
workers employed by the State on day wages and on co-operative 


1 New Zealand Official Year Book, 1910, p. 563. 
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contract. The average number employed on the two systems and 
the total wages paid to co-operative contractors were found to be 


as follows: 
1914-15 1924-25 


Average number of workers on: 


Co-operative contract 1,693 


4,782 
6,475 








Total wages paid to co-operative con- 
tractors during the year £334,888 £337,622 


Even if co-operative contracting as a method of constructing 
public works had declined somewhat compared with the earlier 
years of the century, it was nevertheless still maintained, and the 
onset of the depression in 1930 again brought the method to the 
fore as a means of employment on relief works. No continuous 
series of figures are available for employment by this method 
during the depression of the 'thirties, but an enquiry made in 
1930 showed that approximately two thirds of the workers on 
special relief works were engaged on co-operative contracts. 

With the return of a Labour Government for the first time at 
the election of 1935, interest in the method was stimulated by the 
announcement of the Minister of Public Works that he was in favour 
of applying co-operative contracting wherever practicable. This 
change of policy resulted in an expansion in co-operative contrac- 
ting,and for the month of February 1937 the total wages bill of men 
engaged under co-operative contracts amounted to £82,000, so 
that at that time works were being carried out at a rate of nearly 
£1,000,000 per annum. In the three years before the outbreak of war 
the number of men employed on the construction of public works by 
the Public Works Department under the co-operative contract 
system was as follows: 





Co-o tive 
Date Day wage men pte nn Total 





1937 (August) 7,112 5,050 12,162 
1938 (May) 11,393 4,491 15,884 
1939 (October) 4,904 3,314 8,218 

















Since the outbreak of the war in 1939 there has been a great 
decline in the number of men employed on co-operative contracts. 
The reasons for this are the suspension of normal programmes of 
public works construction and the change to the construction of 
defence works. The great urgency of the defence works led to the 
complete abolition of the contracting method, both of co-operative 
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and of ordinary contracts. It was found that the method of tender- 
ing was too slow, and for the most part defence works were con- 
structed on a price list system of so much per unit for each class 
of work. Co-operative contracting, with its preparation of plans 
and specifications and the lack of flexibility introduced by alloca- 
ting certain groups of men to particular tasks, was unsuitable for 
work which had to be done in the shortest possible time. 

The figures given in this brief history are incomplete, but they 
show that for a period of over half a century from 1891 to the 
present day co-operative contracting has held its place in New 
Zealand as an important method of employment in the construc- 
tion of public works. There have been variations in the extent to 
which the method has been used due both to political factors and 
to the rate of construction of public works, but there has been 
no time at which a substantial number of men have not been so 
employed. 


The Method of Co-operative Contracting 


The method of co-operative contracting at present in use is 
set out in the Agreement! made between the New Zealand Workers’ 
Union and the Public Works Department and may be described 
shortly. The engineer or other official in charge of the works pre- 
pares a specification and a schedule showing as accurately as possible 
the nature and quantities of work contained in the proposed con- 
tract. Thus the contract may specify that so many cubic yards 
of rock are to be removed, or that so many yards of road are to be 
curbed and channelled. A plan of the work is also drawn up, if it 
is necessary to interpret the specification or if the workmen ask 
to be supplied with one. The engineer then fixes a price for the 
work at so much per unit, é.g., per cubic yard of soil to be removed, 
or per yard of road or fence to be completed. The Agreement 
specifies that the price per unit shall be fixed at such a level that 
it “‘will permit a workman of average ability to earn a daily wage 
equal to the appropriate rate of pay provided for in this Agree- 
ment”, and a list of hourly rates of pay for different classes of 
workers according to trade and skill is set out. When the contract 
documents have been prepared and the price fixed, the workers 
form a group, usually of not more than twelve members and some- 
times as small as three or six, and select a headman. The head- 
man acts as the party’s representative in all negotiations concern- 
ing the contract. All members of the group then sign the contract 
and begin work. 


1 Public Works Workers’ Agreement, 1939. 
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The apparatus and tools necessary for carrying out the con- 
tract are supplied by the Government free of charge with certain 
exceptions. The exceptions are chiefly consumable stores and ex- 
plosives, which might be wasted if they were supplied free, and 
these are provided at cost price. The workers also have to pay for 
the sharpening of tools. The contract price is also supposed to 
cover the hire of horses or motor-trucks where they are needed 


for the removal of spoil.' 


Price of the Contract. 


The level at which the price of the contract is fixed determines 
the earnings of the workers, and the principles upon which it is 
fixed are therefore of some importance. Though the Agreement 
specifies that the price shall be such as to enable a workman of 
average ability to earn the minimum hourly rate, usually a price 
is fixed which will yield this class of worker an hourly rate of pay 
in excess of the minimum hourly rate stipulated in the Agreement. 
Thus co-operative contractors generally expect to earn an hourly 
rate of pay about 20 per cent. higher than the minimum. This is 
merely the recognition, as is usual in piece wage agreements, that 
the piece worker by virtue of his faster rate of work is entitled to 
a higher rate of payment than the worker on a time wage. In 
many cases, however, the workers greatly exceed this level, and 
earnings of 50 per cent. above the minimum are not uncommon, 
while for tunnelling, a skilled and responsible task, earnings may be 
higher still. 

The hourly rates specified in the Agreement are for men em- 
ployed at a day wage on work not let as contracts. Although these 
hourly rates form the basis for the prices fixed for co-operative 
contracts, they are not in any sense a guaranteed minimum wage, 
and co-operative contractors, if they are of less than average ability, 
may not reach this level of hourly earnings. Moreover, even men 
of average ability may for unforeseen reasons temporarily fail to 
make the minimum, though if this persisted, the contract price, 
as explained below, would be raised. The hourly rates of the Agree- 
ment are in fact a standard to judge by and not a guaranteed 
minimum wage for piece workers. 

The workers are paid at fortnightly intervals and at the end of 
the first fortnight of each four-weekly period receive an advance 
of about. 75 per cent. of their estimated earnings. Once in every 
four weeks the quantity of work done is measured and a settlement 
arrived at, including the advances received and deductions for 


1 Public Works Workers’ Agreement, 1939, Appendix B. 
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explosives and stores. A part of the payments due to the group, 
usually not more than 2% per cent. of the total value of the wages 
owing, is generally retained by the Government until the contract 
is completed. This guards against the workers abandoning the con- 
tract and ensures that it is properly finished to the satisfaction of 
the engineer in charge. Any damage done to tools or equipment 
can also be made good by deducting from this sum at the conclu- 
sion of the contract. 

The division of the proceeds of the contract is decided by the 
workers themselves, and their decision is communicated to the 
official in charge of the works by the headman of the party. Because 
of his greater responsibility the headman often receives, by general 
agreement, a slightly greater share than the other members of the 
party; otherwise all members usually share alike. Where, however, 
men of unequal skill are working together, for instance, on a bridge 
where carpenters and labourers might be working in the same 
party, the proceeds of the contract are not divided equally, but in 
proportion to the minimum hourly rates of pay for each class of 
worker set out in the agreement. A timekeeper appointed by the 
Government keeps a record of the time worked by each member 
of the party, and the proceeds are divided according to the hours of 
work done by each man. 

The records of hours worked and payments made receive close 
scrutiny in the district offices of the Public Works Department, 
for the hourly rate of earnings paid to co-operative contractors is 
the only indication available as to whether the contract has been 
fairly priced. If the hourly rate seems unduly high, that is, per- 
haps more than 20 or 30 per cent. above the hourly rate of the 
Agreement, the Public Works Department makes enquiries. If the 
high rate of earnings can be shown to be due to fast work, or to 
workmen of exceptional ability, or to the workmen having organised 
the work very well, no action is taken. If, on the other hand, it is 
due to miscalculation of the price in the first instance, steps are 
taken to revise the contract price. The Agreement provides that 
“if the scheduled prices of a contract are found to be too high or 
too low, the engineer . . . may, after giving the co-operative con- 
tractors six clear days’ notice in writing, reduce or increase such 
prices . . . or terminate the contract’’—clause 16 (f ). 

A safeguarding clause of this nature is obviously necessary in 
an agreement governing piece rates subject to unforeseen natural 
variations in the nature of the soil. The contract price set by the 
engineer is only an estimate of what is a fair price and may be 
misjudged for two reasons. First, unexpected changes may take 
place in the nature of the soil, or the rock in a cutting or tunnel 
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may vary. Second, even though no change takes place in natural 
conditions, no two tasks in road or railway construction work are 
ever quite alike and human estimates are likely sometimes to be 
at fault. The first difficulty can be overcome easily: ‘“‘where the 
class of material in a cutting . . . varies, the officer in charge. . . 
shall each week record the quantity of each class of material ex- 
cavated either by actual measurements or as an allowance agreed 
upon with the headman’’—clause 16 (i); and ‘“‘when the nature 
of the material encountered varies,the rate at which the new ma- 
terial is to be shifted shall be fixed at the earliest date possible’’— 
clause 16 (g). To make adjustment for the second difficulty, that 
of human error in fixing prices too low or too high, is not so easy, 
because to lower the price of a contract always arouses the fear 
amongst the workers of “‘price cutting”’, a process familiar to all 
piece wage workers; and for this reason advantage is seldom taken 
of the right of revision downwards unless a serious error has been 
made. If the price is too low, however, representations from the 
union usually result in an adjustment being made. 


Conditions of Work. 


The hours of work are normally forty per week, eight hours a 
day being worked on five days of the week. When a co-operative 
party is asked to work hours in excess of this, they are paid at 
overtime rates which are 50 per cent. extra “based on their average 
hourly earnings for that four-weekly pay-period’’ —clause 7 (e). 
When men lose time owing to wet weather they may, by a majority 
vote, make up the time by working an extra half-hour each day 
or a half day on the normally free Saturday. The headman has 
the duty of keeping a record of the hours worked by each member 
of the party and supplies his record to the Government time- 
keeper, who checks it against his own, and it is subsequently used 
as the basis on which the proceeds of the contract are divided. 

Co-operative contractors employed on public works are entitled 
to the same privileges as those of day wage men in regard to holidays 
with pay and allowances for travelling to and from work and for 
work under wet or other specially unpleasant conditions. Thus, in 
every respect, the co-operative contractor comes within the scope 
of the Agreement except as regards his rate of pay, which is de- 
termined by the price of his contract. 


Organisation of the Work. 


The workers on a co-operative contract have a considerable 
degree of freedom in the selection of their mates and their head- 
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man, though in all cases their actions are subject to the approval 
of the officer in charge of the works. ‘Co-operative parties shall 
be allowed to select their workmates and shall also be allowed to 
appoint their headman’’—clause 16 (n). A majority of the party 
may revoke the appointment of the headman and elect another in 
his place at any time, but every headman is appointed subject to 
the approval of the engineer in charge of the works. A majority 
of the party may also vote to discharge a member of the party for 
incompetence or ‘‘other legitimate reason’’, subject, as before, to 
the approval of the engineer. The engineer has power to increase 
or reduce the number in a party on giving notice, provided that 
such action does not affect the earning power of other members 
of the party. This provision is not held to restrict the usual power 
of dismissal for misconduct or incompetence. 

The powers thus exercised restrict to some extent the freedom 
of the workers to choose their own work mates, but in the organisa- 
tion of the work itself the workers are left very free. The super- 
vision exercised by the engineer in charge of the work, through 
his foremen, is not directed to controlling how the work shall be 
done and who shall do it. It is only directed to ensuring that the 
work is carried out in accordance with the specification and that 
it is properly completed. To avoid the tendency towards a general 
lowering of standards of workmanship, always present under 
piece work conditions, inspection and supervision of the work 
have to be maintained at a high level. This is so necessary under 
the co-operative contracting system that where the work is parti- 
cularly difficult, or where the engineer anticipates meeting great 
natural difficulties and therefore wishes to have the organisation 
of the work under his direct control, the workers are usually em- 
ployed at day wages and not on a co-operative contract. Although 
the work done under a co-operative contract is constantly under 
inspection to maintain the quality, this does not prevent the work- 
ers from possessing a very real degree of freedom from the ordinary 
discipline of the foreman in the organisation of their work, the 
speed at which it is performed,.the number of hours of work put 
in by each member of the party, and many similar details. 

The freedom from the orders of the foreman and the higher 
rate of earnings possible under the co-operative contract system 
is a great attraction to the more intelligent and skilled class of 
worker. On many types of work not involving much skill, whether 
the work is done by co-operative contract or day wage will depend 
upon the engineer or upon the natural conditions; but in tunnelling, 
a highly skilled task, the co-operative contract is almost universally 
employed and tunnellers dislike working under any other method. 
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The tunnellers are skilled men who expect to earn at least double 
what the ordinary labourer on day wages can earn and are jealous 
of their freedom to organise their own work. Tunnelling requires 
a considerable amount of organisation to ensure the free flow of 
excavated rock away from the face and of timber and cement up 
to it, and the head tunnellers who can organise and carry out 
this work well are few. They are known by name, to those in touch 
with public works, thoughout the Dominion and they move from 
place to place wherever tunnelling is needed. Occasionally such 
men as these will take a direct contract for the construction of a 
tunnel and will then gather round them a group of workmen who, 
all alike, share in the proceeds of the contract.! 


THe MINING INDUSTRY 


In the mining industries co-operative contracting is employed 
to some extent in both coal and gold mining. In the coal mining 
industry, however, it is practically confined to the making of “‘stone 
drives’, that is, tunnelling to reach the coal. 

The method of contracting for stone drives most commonly 
found is not unlike that employed on public works. The chief 
difference lies in the method of tendering. When the plans and the 
specifications have been drawn up, the employer, by public adver- 
tisement or other means, invites tenders for the work. The headman 
of a party, who is usually the one who has taken the initiative in 
getting the party together, then tenders a price at so much per 
yard at which he and his party are prepared to carry out the work. 
Several tenders are usually received by the mine manager, and 
competition may be keen. The lowest price is usually accepted, 
and sometimes the party with the lowest price is told that it can 
have the contract if the price is still further reduced. Sometimes 
a guaranteed minimum day wage is included in the contract, but 
more often there is no such provision. Usually the local trade 
union will endeavour to insist that all tenders are first submitted 
to the secretary of the union and are not sent forward without 
his approval. Any tender below a fair price will thus not be endorsed 
by the union. The extent to which the union can enforce this de- 
pends mainly upon the state of the labour market, and in times 
of unemployment tenders may be submitted without union sanction. 

The parties consist usually of nine or eighteen men, and work 
is carried on in three shifts with three or six men in each. The 
proceeds of the contract are usually divided equally. The work is 





1 The present Minister of Works, Mr. R. Semple, is an ex-head-tunneller who 
used to undertake tunnelling on this basis. 
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carried out under the supervision of the mine manager, and all 
plant, tools, and explosives are provided; damage to tools or ma- 
chinery is made good by the contractors at their own cost. A part 
of the contract price is usually retained by the manager until the 
contract is completed as a surety that the work will not be abandon- 
ed before it is properly finished. The manager is sometimes given 
the right to fill any vacancy in the party, and the contractors in 
that case agree to pay ordinary time wages to the man, if they do 
not take him into the party. 

There have in the past been isolated cases in which co-operative 
contracts have been let for the extraction of coal, and in 1924 the 
Minister of Mines endeavoured to introduce the system in the 
State coal mines. The Miners’ Union was at first apparently not 
unfavourable towards the proposal under certain conditions, but 
when some groups of men accepted co-operative contracts without 
union approval this resulted in a strike against the whole system. 
No further attempt was made to introduce the system until recent- 
ly, when proposals for co-operative contracting again came under 
consideration. 

The same reasons which have led to the universal employment 
of tunnellers on co-operative contract—their skill and indepen- 
dence—have served to maintain the co-operative contract as the 
method most often-employed on stone drives in coal mines, and 
also in the mining of gold. Ordinary tunnelling, stone drives in 
coal mines, and gold mining all have many factors in common, and 
many tunnellers have at one time or another worked in coal or 
gold mines. It is not surprising, therefore, that a form of co-opera- 
tive contract is the method most commonly used in mining for gold, 
the actual gold-bearing quartz being won by this method. 

In gold mines the contract usually takes the form of a piece 
price at so much a foot, subject to the hourly minimum rate of the 
award or agreement. If the management wishes to develop a lode, 
the work is offered to’a party, usually of four men who have just 
completed a previous contract. On the basis of his knowledge of the 
type of country to be driven through, the manager sets a price 
per foot on the job, at such a level as will enable a competent party 
to earn a considerably higher rate than the hourly minimum of the 
award. There is generally some discussion of the terms before the 
contract is agreed upon, but the union exercises no control over the 
price, which is settled between the men concerned and the manager. 
If the nature of the ground changes, adjustments in the price per 
foot are made. This system has been in operation at the Waihi 
mine for over forty years and is a well-established practice which 
apparently gives satisfaction to both sides. 
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OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Sawmilling 


In the sawmilling industry the method of co-operative contract 
has been employed for many years in extracting timber from the 
‘“‘bush”’, as the indigenous forests are termed. The men usually 
work in groups of two to four, and are engaged in felling trees, 
cutting them up, and hauling them from the bush. The work 
requires a considerable degree of skill and of initiative and the bush 
workers are well known for their independence and their dislike of 
close supervision. 

The number of men so employed is small, probably not more 
than about 200 out of 5,500 men in the industry, and as the method 
is confined to the extraction of timber from the steadily decreasing 
area of indigenous forest, the numbers will probably tend to de- 
cline. Nevertheless, examples of co-operative contracts are to be 
found all over New Zealand wherever timber is being cut from 
the bush; and the method is firmly established, being suited to the 
mentality of the bush workers, who prefer the independence from 
control given by a contract, and also suited to the very great varia- 
tion in natural conditions. 

Every variety of contract is found in this industry. In the 
majority of cases there exists a written contract in which the em- 
ployer undertakes to pay a certain sum per unit of timber delivered 
to the sawmill, but in many cases purely oral contracts are entered 
into. The most usual basis is one in which the proceeds of the con- 
tract are shared equally between the members of the group, but 
it is not uncommon to find two men sharing a contract equally 
and employing at a time wage a third and even a fourth hand, 
thus combining the form of co-operative contracting with that of a 
subcontract. In nearly all cases the employer provides the necessary 
machinery, while the contractors pay for consumable stores, and a 
certain part of the money payable to the contractors is retained 
by the employer temporarily as a guarantee against damage to 
machinery. The contracts are usually entered into for a period of 
time, perhaps as much as twelve months, or, alternatively, refer 
to the timber growing in a specific area, in which case the contract 
would continue until all the timber had been removed from the 
specified section of the forest. 

Probably few of the contracts made are ever submitted to 
the Timber Workers’ Union for approval, though the union natu- 
rally endeavours to control the practice. The difficulties of doing 
so are, however, very great owing to the smallness of the groups 
concerned, their isolation in remote districts, and the informal 
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nature of many of the agreements. Although no minimum rate 
of earnings is specified in these agreements the existence of a mini- 
mum time rate in the Timber Workers’ Award of the Court of 
Arbitration probably secures that no contract is made at a rate 
which would not yield this minimum, for otherwise the workers 
might throw up their contracts and revert to ordinary time wages. 
In actual practice the level of earnings is generally far above the 
award minimum. 


Meat Freezing 


The meat freezing industry is the only factory industry in 
which the co-operative contract system is regularly in use. Under 
the terms of the award of the Court of Arbitration, co-operative 
contracts are permitted, provided the union first approves of the 
terms contained in them. 

The form of the contracts is usually that of a group piece wage 
arranged for a particular task. For instance, a group of three or 
four workers might sign a contract for the production of casks 
for tallow at the rate of 1s. 6d. per cask. The employer in this 
case would provide all the material, machinery, and power and 
take all the casks produced at the price fixed. The contractors 
would have the duty of maintaining tools in proper order and of 
sharpening saws and would undertake to keep the workshops clean 
and free from waste materials. The contractors might also have 
the right to increase or diminish the number in their group, subject 
to the approval of the foreman. Although the group would be ex- 
pected to work the normal hours of the factory, the degree of 
discipline exercised to maintain exact time keeping would be much 
less than if the men were not on a co-operative contract; and if a 
man wanted to leave work an hour or two earlier than usual, he 
would usually be able to do so provided the output of casks was 
satisfactory. Thus, in timekeeping, in the organisation of their 
own work, and in the division of the proceeds of the contract the 
men would remain freer from discipline than under normal factory 
conditions. Other types of agreement, however, apparently give 
very little, if any, freedom from normal factory discipline, and 
contracts sometimes include a clause which expressly states that 
the contractors shall work on such days and for such hours as the 
employer directs, and shall obey the directions of the foreman. 
In such a case as this the contract is little, if anything, more than 
a group piece wage, although the men might still retain the right 
to divide the proceeds of the contract. 

In the meat freezing industry a gang of about 30 to 35 men 
is usually employed on the ‘‘chain’’ in preparing carcases, and they 
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are paid a sum depending on the output of the whole group, which 
is divided equally between them. This, however, is merely a group 
piece wage, since the men have no freedom in the organisation of 
their work. The dividing line between full co-operative contract- 
ing and a group piece wage must necessarily depend on the degree 
of freedom enjoyed by the men in virtue of their position as con- 
tractors. The method of co-operative contracting in its full sense 
is not widely employed in the meat freezing industry; but there 
are always some contracts to be found, and out of the. seasonal 
maximum of 12,000 engaged in the industry, perhaps 300 men 
are thus employed. 


Scattered examples of the method of co-operative contracting 
may also be found in a number of other occupations, though in 
none does there appear to be any widespread usage. All these 
occupations, like most of those already discussed, are in non- 
factory industries. Thus, contract work is provided for in the 
Gold Dredge and Alluvial Gold Mines Award and in the Flax Mills 
Award, where groups of workers may contract to cut the native 
New Zealand flax at so much per ton. A few isolated examples of 
the construction of dwelling houses by this method also exist, but 
the practice has never gained a foothold in the building industry 
and is opposed by the unions as a form of piece work.! 


ANALYSIS OF CO-OPERATIVE CONTRACTS 


From the description of the methods used in several different 
industries it is possible, by comparison, to reach some conclusions 
regarding the commonest forms which co-operative contracting 
takes. Thus it will be noticed that the co-operative parties are 
generally composed of a small number of men. At one time, on 
public works, large groups of men worked together, sometimes 
over a hundred in a single party; but this was chiefly in the early 
days of the scheme, and experience proved that small groups were 
more successful. It is seldom now that groups exceed twenty 
men, while the most usual size is from six to twelve. In tunnelling 
and in making stone drives in coal mines, twelve to eighteen is 
the usual number, while in the gold mines four to six generally 
work together. In the meat freezing industry, too, the contracts 
are generally made with small groups of three to about fifteen, 
but seldom more. The reasons for the general adoption of small 


1 It should be noted that the system in use for dock labour on the waterfront, 
sometimes described as one of co-operative contracting, is in fact only a bonus 
system by which the workers are paid a higher rate if they shift more than a 
standard tonnage per hour (Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, 
Apr. 1942 : ‘The Work of the Waterfront Control Commission in New Zealand”’, 
p. 404). Hence the use of the term co-operative contracting is misleading in this 
connection. 
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groups in preference to larger ones are twofold. In the first place, 
it is common knowledge that in group piece work, of which the 
co-operative contract is a form, the incentive of the piece wage 
is largely lost if the group is large, because each man feels that it 
is no use exerting himself if the result of his efforts may be lost 
by another man slacking. When the group is small enough for 
each man to work in close contact with his fellows, so that all 
can know what each is doing, this does not arise. Secondly, it is 
obviously necessary that all members of the group should be of 
nearly equal ability, for a slow man in a group will limit the earn- 
ings of the others. With a large group of men the difficulty of 
ensuring that all men are of approximately equal ability is much 
greater than is the case with a small group. The smaller the group, 
the more are the men able to judge each other’s abilities, to fit 
abilities to jobs, and to discharge from the gang the member who 
is much slower than the rest. 

In nearly all contracts the right is given to the group to take 
on and discharge men. This, indeed, is one of the distinguishing 
features of the co-operative contract, and the reason for it is that 
already referred to: the importance of securing a group of men of 
equal ability. If the group were not allowed to decide who should 
be a member of it, and slow men were included with fast men in 
the same group, the group piece wage would soon lose its efficiency. 
Thus, not only is the right of choice of work mates a valuable 
freedom; it is also an assurance of high earnings. The slow man is 
not penalised by the process of selection, because on large works 
it is possible to organise several groups, some composed of fast 
and some of slow men. 

In most of the co-operative contracts described, part of the 
payment due to the workers is retained by the employer until the 
contract is completed. The reason in each case is the same. There 
is always some danger that, if more difficult natural conditions are 
encountered than the contractors had expected, they may give 
up the contract before it is finished. Again it may happen that 
certain parts of the work are easier than others, the top half of a 
cutting for instance, and there would then be a temptation to the 
workers to do the easier part of the work and leave the rest un- 
finished. A “‘retention”’ of some part of the contract price, usually 
with a limit of a fixed amount, is therefore included in most con- 
tracts. An additional reason for such a retention is that where ma- 
chinery is in use there may be a tendency to use it carelessly in 
the endeavour to speed up work. Most contracts, therefore, allow 
deductions to be made from the retention for serious breakages 
or damage to machinery. 
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THe WorKERS’ UNIONS AND CO-OPERATIVE CONTRACTING 





The attitude of the workers’ organisations towards co-operative 
contracting has often contained an underlying note of hostility, 
though this has not always been strongly expressed and for quite 
long periods a tolerant attitude has prevailed. The reasons for the 
basic hostility of the unions towards co-operative contracting are 
easily found. 

In the absence of well-organised unions piece wage methods 
of payment always present certain dangers to the maintenance 
of the wage standard, and the co-operative contract presents those 
dangers in a form which may become a most dangerous weapon 
in the hands of an unscrupulous employer. If the price of the 
contract is fixed in advance by the employer, as is now always 
done on public works, there is not much opportunity for the workers 
to undercut one another. Even so, cases in which a contract price 
has been refused by one co-operative party only to be accepted by 
another have not been uncommon in the past. Nevertheless, the 
method of fixing the price in advance at a fair level is much pre- 
ferred by the workers’ organisations to the method of inviting 
competitive tenders used in the coal mines, and at one time used 
on public works. This method has such obvious dangers to the 
maintenance of a wage standard that practically all unions are 
opposed to it. The fear that co-operative contracting would lead to 
competitive undercutting between groups of workmen and thus 
to a progressive deterioration in the wage standard was the under- 
lying cause that led the miners in the State coal mines to strike 
against the attempt to introduce the system in 1924. At various 
other times the dangers of the method have been too evident. 
Westgarth’s remark in 1888, already quoted, that co-operative 
parties “‘in competing with the employing classes will . . . cut down 
a contract till it will yield them only half of what they would have 
made by working at wages” is evidence of the dangers attendant 
on this method for unorganised workers in competition with con- 
tractors. In the period after 1912, the method in vogue on public 
works was that of putting up contracts and inviting competitive 
tenders from individual contractors and co-operative parties.'! A 
second and only slightly less serious danger in co-operative con- 
tracting is that groups of unorganised workers may, in making 
contracts without union supervision, accept conditions which may 
undermine the position of other workers elsewhere. 

In spite of these obvious dangers, the independence of such 
groups of workers as bush workers and tunnellers and the higher 











































1Cf. New Zealand Official Year Book, 1914, p. 727. 
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rate of earnings possible under this system have prevented the 
unions from offering much opposition to the practice and have 
led them rather to seek to control it. With a well-organised union 
the dangers inherent in co-operative contracting very largely 
disappear. 

The New Zealand Workers’ Union, the largest union in New 
Zealand and the one which organises the workers on the public 
works, was formed soon after the war of 1914-1918. Prior to its 
formation the co-operative contractors on public works had practi- 
cally no protection against undercutting each other. The Workers’ 
Union indeed still has on its books a resolution, passed in its early 
days, opposing co-operative contracting; but with increasing union 
control and with the advent of a Labour Government, no attempt 
has been made to implement it. In 1920, soon after the formation 
of the Union, the first agreement with the Public Works Depart- 
ment covering co-operative contractors and other workers was 
secured. Gradually the scope of the agreement has expanded as 
it was reviewed at intervals of two or three years, until today 
the agreement covers all sides of the co-operative contractors’ 
work. It is probably true to say that, as the co-operative contract 
has been regularised and become more and more subject to a written 
agreement, its character has changed. In the early days the workers 
had more nearly the status of independent contractors who some- 
times might make high profits but more often had to face severe 
competition among themselves that might result in cutting wages 
to a bare minimum. While many of the disadvantages and risks 
of the method have been lessened by union control, it seems to 
be the consensus of opinion that some of the advantages to the 
workers of freedom to organise their own work remain. 

On all public works jobs the Workers’ Union has a local com- 
mittee and an officer known as a check inspector. The check in- 
spector acts as the men’s representative in all disputes arising out 
of co-operative contracts. He has the task, in conjunction with 
the other officials of the committee, to see that prices of contracts 
are fairly fixed, and in the event of one group of men refusing a 
price, the presence of the union officials prevents another group 
from accepting it. The check inspector will generally be consulted 
by a group of co-operative contractors before they accept a con- 
tract, and in this way prices are subject to control. 

In the meat freezing industry co-operative contracts are con- 
trolled by the union, as the award stipulates that the price must 
be arranged between the employers and the union. The Freezing 
Workers’ Union is generally opposed to such contracts though it 
continues to negotiate them from time to time. The reasons for 
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this attitude are those which at one time led the Workers’ Union 
to disapprove of co-operative contracts on public works, namely, 
the grave dangers of undercutting and of local unions at individual 
works giving away conditions which have been won with difficulty 
by the district union. 

A further reason for the unfavourable attitude of the unions 
to co-operative contracting is the uncertain position of co-operative 
contractors in the eyes of the law. A co-operative contractor is in 
the position of an independent contractor and as such is not pro- 
tected by the Workmen’s Compensation Act if he suffers from an 
accident. Moreover, workers employed on co-operative contracts, 
if they are held to be independent contractors by the courts, are 
automatically exempted from any award of the Court of Arbitra- 
tion governing rates of pay or conditions of work. In New Zealand, 
membership of a union is compulsory if the worker is engaged in 
an occupation covered by an award, but if by reason of his being 
an independent worker he is no longer subject to an award, then 
the necessity for remaining a member of a union ceases. 

Some of these legal disadvantages can be overcome by specific 
clauses in the terms of the co-operative contract. The employer 
may undertake, for instance, to insure the contractors under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the agreement may specify 
that the co-operative contractor is to be a member of the union 
and is subject to the general conditions of the award. Nevertheless, 
in spite of these safeguards there have been a number of cases in 
which the question of the co-operative contractors’ status has had 
to be fought in the courts, and for this reason the unions look with 
some hesitation on the co-operative contract. On public works, 
however, the position of the workers has been defined at law. In 
a test case taken to the Court of Appeal, the New Zealand Workers’ 
Union, in 1933, secured a decision that co-operative contractors on 
public works were employees and not independent contractors. 
Thus, in the event of accident, they are protected by the Workmen's 
Compensation Act. 

From the employers’ point of view, the method of co-operative 
contracting offers several advantages, and in the mining, meat 
freezing, and sawmilling industries the employers all favour the 
method. The two main advantages to the employer are, firstly, 
those associated with piece wage methods of payment, and, second- 
ly, the greater degree of co-operation encouraged among the workers 
themselves. The advantages of piece wage methods of payment 
are faster work, thus reducing overhead costs, and a constant 
wage cost per unit; advantages which the co-operative contract 
has in common with all other piece wage systems. The greater 
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degree of co-operation between the workers cannot, however, be 
achieved by any other method. Much slow and bad work and in- 
dustrial discontent is the result of disagreements and friction 
between the workers themselves, which no amount of external 
authority or discipline can overcome. The co-operative contract 
relieves the employer of much responsibility in this direction and 
devolves the task of securing team work to the group of men them- 
selves. From the employers’ point of view as well as that of the 
workers, this is an unmixed blessing, for it largely solves the prob- 
lem of discipline in industry. The only disadvantage of the co- 
operative contract to the employer is the greater supervision of 
the quality of the work made necessary by a piece wage, and per- 
haps the slightly greater trouble involved in the preparation of the 
contract. 


CONCLUSION 


Certain conclusions can be drawn from the experience of New 
Zealand. There seems to be no doubt that the method of co-opera- 
tive contracting is very suitable for all tasks involving the moving 
of soil, for the digging and delving which mankind must do every- 
where and which still constitutes the heaviest labour that man 
can perform. Secondly, it appears that with modifications the 
method can with equal success be applied to a number of other 
tasks in which groups of men work in contact with natural con- 
ditions, e.g., in mining, timber felling, and flax cutting, as more 
or less independent units. The application of the method to factory 
industries has been limited in New Zealand to the meat freezing 
industry, where its existence shows that there is still some scope 
for it wherever small groups work in comparative independence 
of the rest of the factory. 

The safeguard of a well-organised union is necessary to protect 
the workers employed on co-operative contracts, and control of 
the prices of contracts is just as necessary to the contractor as 
the control of piece prices is to the piece wage earner. It also seems 
clear that the workers on co-operative contracts must receive 
explicit protection at law to prevent them from being denied the 
protection of industrial legislation. 

The experience of New Zealand has shown that with these 
safeguards and within the range of occupations described the 
method can offer workers a much greater degree of freedom in 
their work than can be obtained under any of the ordinary methods 
of remuneration. The conclusions of two skilled workmen from 
opposite sides of the world who have both had first-hand experience 
of co-operative contracting are better testimony to this than any 
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report of an investigation. Dubreuil, a French engineer and ex- 
official of the General Confederation of Labour, says: ‘‘The only 
possible alternative to wages is the contract system. If the wage 
system is slavery, the contract alone is the practical basis of free- 
dom’"!; while a New Zealand tunneller concludes: ‘‘I have never 
worked for wages; I have employed myself, and apart from co- 
operative contracting I know of no other alternative to the wages 


system.’”? 








1 oP. cit., p. 132. 
2 Mr. R. Semple, Minister of Works. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Recent Developments in Juvenile 
Employment in the United States 


The extent and nature of the employment of children and young 
persons in the United States during the first four years of the war, 
and the modification in existing standards which it has entailed were 
reviewed in an earlier article in these pages.' Further intensification 
of the war effort has strengthened the tendencies there described. But 
while certain relaxations of existing legislation for the protection 
of child labour have been inevitable, there are cases in which the law 
has been made more stringent. Moreover, the drop in high school 
enrolment has alarmed public authorities throughout the country 
and a vigorous ‘back-to-school’ campaign has been launched. In- 
formation on these and other recent developments is collected in the 
following article. ; 


EXTENT OF JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT 


The increase in the labour force in the United States during 
the four years ending in April 1944 exceeded normal expectations 
by 6.7 million. Young persons between 14 and 19 years of age 
have furnished 2.8 million of the additional wartime labour supply, 
the increase in the 14 to 17-year group being about 1.73 million 
and that in the 18 to 19-year group slightly over one million. The 
figures giving the labour force as a percentage of the population 
show that in April 1944 the actual number of juvenile workers 
between 14 and 19 years of age exceeded the normal number by 
68 per cent. for boys and 86 per cent. for girls. This increase is 
largely due to the great increase in the number of young workers 
between 14 and 17 years, which exceeded the normal number by 
134 per cent. for boys and 236 per cent. for girls.’ 

The Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor estimated that in April 1944 the number of young workers 
had reached close on 3 million. Somewhat less than a million 
were 14 or 15 years old, that is, one out of every five children of 
these ages in the population. About 2 million were 16 or 17 years— 
two out of every five of these ages. In addition, thousands of 
children under 14 years, for whom there is no official count, were 


, 1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, pp. 324-337: 
‘Juvenile Labour in Wartime in the United States”. 
? Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1944, pp. 264-278. 
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known to be working.! A few examples showing the situation in 
various parts of the country may be given. 

In Baltimore, Maryland, an area of acute labour shortage, 
where the proportion is probably higher than that prevailing in 
the country as a whole, one third of the students in high school 
and junior high school have part-time jobs.” 

That many more minors under 18 years were employed in 
Michigan in 1943 than in 1942 was shown by the increase in the 
number of first regular work permits issued to minors. The figure 
rose from 44,883 in 1942 to 81,942 in 1943, or by 83 per cent. In 
1942 reissued regular work permits to minors under 18 years totalled 
9,450, compared with 45,569 in 1943. The first seven months of 
1944 recorded a total of 30,369, indicating that the final figure 
for the year will far exceed the total shown in 1943. Vacation 
permits increased from 28,578 in 1942 to 61,207 in 1943. A total 
of 34,431 vacation permits were issued from 1 January 1944 to 
31 July 1944.8 

In New York State the number of employment certificates 
issued by the Education Department to all employed minors under 
18 (with specified exceptions for farm and outdoor work) jumped 
from 70,706 in 1940 to 478,222 in 1943. The number of first standard 
certificates (required for full-time work) increased from 37,000 
in 1940 to 168,000 in 1943, and of reissued certificates from 5,500 
in 1940 to 124,000 in 1943. Vacation work permits, issued for jobs 
after school and in vacations, were supplied to 115,000 children 
in New York City and 68,000 upstate children in 1943 for taking 
on ‘‘odd jobs’”’ as clerks, errand boys, etc., and for joining in the 
campaign to “help save the crops’. A reverse trend was evident 
in street trades; the number of badges for such trades issued to 
boys between 12 and 16 years dropped by 30 per cent. from 1941 
to 1942, and again, by 28 per cent., from 1942 to 1943. An occupa- 
tional analysis of the first standard certificates issued to 16 and 
17-year old boys and girls showed that various jobs in manufactur- 
ing rose from 29 per cent. of the total in 1940 to 68 per cent. in the 
first eight months of 1943. An increase was also noted in clerical 
and allied occupations.‘ 

In December 1943, the North Carolina Department of Labor 
stated that 86,000 work permits had been issued to children under 
18 years since the beginning of the war, an indication of the trend 
towards the increased employment of children to replace adult 
workers.® 










































Increase of Illegal Employment 









Each year since the beginning of the war the number of estab- 
lishments found violating child labour provisions of the Federal 


1 National Go-to-School Drive, 1944-45, handbook prepared by the Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, and the U.S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency (Washington, D.C., 1944), p. 16. 

2 Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1944, p. 272. 

3 Idem, Nov. 1944, p. 1035. 

4 Employment of Children in New York State (New York, State Department of 
Labor, Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, Feb. 1944). 

5 North Carolina Labor and Industry (Raleigh, N.C.), Dec. 1943, p. 2. 
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Fair Labor Standards Act! and the number of minors found illegally 
employed have increased steadily. In the State of New York the 
number of violations of youth employment laws in 1943 was nearly 
five times as high as in 1940, but many of these violations arose 
from the fact that employers hired young persons without work- 
ing papers who upon application would have received them.? In 
Illinois, the United States Children’s Bureau found in 1943 the 
highest percentage of illegal employment of any State, that is, 
in interstate industry.* In August 1944 the State Labor Commis- 
sioner of California reported that in one factory children as young 
as 15 years were found working 15 hours a day and 76 hours a 
week. In New Jersey, Indiana, and Connecticut, as well as in 
Chicago and New York City, State labour officials have reported 
that the employment of children in bowling alleys—in many cases, 
illegal—is one of their most serious problems, since this occupa- 
tion involves excessive fatigue, moral dangers, and a considerable 
accident hazard.® 


Extension of Protection through Judicial Decisions 


Certain interpretations given by Federal courts have widened 
the scope of the protection afforded by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 

For example, newsboys who are minors are covered by the 
child labour laws in consequence of the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, delivered on 24 April 1944, that regular 
full-time newsboys, whether adults or minors, are not independent 


contractors, but employees of the publishers whose newspapers 
they sell.® 

Another decision affecting young workers was that of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals at New York, which upheld a district court 
ruling of 7 October 1943 that the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany was subject to the child labour provisions of the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. When this Act was passed in 1938, 
the Children’s Bureau declared that its provisions against the em- 
ployment of children in interstate industry applied to public mes- 
sengers, but this interpretation was not accepted by the Company, 
which contended that the provisions of the Act applied only to 
the production of goods of a tangible character, and that the mes- 
sages transmitted were not produced by the Company, which 
only conveyed the ideas to customers. According to a survey in- 
troduced in the proceedings, the messengers under 16 years affected 
by the ruling constitute 11 per cent. of the messengers employed 
by the Company. A smaller group aged 16 to 18 years will also 
be affected because, by an Order of the Children’s Bureau under 





1 These apply only to factories producing goods for interstate commerce and 
set a basic minimum age limit of 16 years for employment. 

? New York STATE DEPARTMENT OF LaAsBor: Press Release, 11 May 1944. 

3 Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1944, p. 1034. 

‘CALIFORNIA Division OF LABOR STATISTICS AND LAW ENFORCEMENT: 
Press Release, 15 Aug. 1944. ’ 

5 American Child (New York, National Child Labor Committee), May 1944. 

* Labor Relations Reporter, 1 May 1944, p. 270 (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 89). 
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the same Act, the operation of motor vehicles was declared a hazard- 
ous occupation. The Company has appealed to the Supreme 
Court for review of the decision.? 

The obligation of the employer to take positive action against 
the possibility of employing under-age workers was established 
by the fact that a public contracts examiner recently found a com- 
pany which had employed a 15-year old boy to be guilty of wilful 
violation of the child labour provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act. 
Since they failed to make any investigation, the respondents were 
held to have constructive knowledge that the employee was under 
age, and therefore the employee was ‘‘knowingly’’ employed with- 
in the meaning of the Act.® 


STANDARDS OF CHILD LABOUR PROTECTION 


Federal Wartime Relaxations 


On the recommendation of the War. Manpower Commission 
two amendments, both applying to essential seasonal industries 
and limited to the duration of the war, were made to the Children’s 
Bureau Regulation No. 3, which fixes the employment conditions 
of children aged 14 to 15 years in non-manufacturing and non- 
mining occupations during periods which do not interfere with 
their schooling. The first amendment applies only to the packing 
of fresh fruits and vegetables and is limited to 8 work weeks in a 
calendar year. Children of 14 and 15 may be employed until 10 
p.m. (instead of 7 p.m.) but only on days when school is not in 
session. The second amendment allows the employment of children 
of 14 and 15 years outside school hours and until 8 p.m. in preparing 
shrimp for shipment.‘ 

Amendments were also made to two Hazardous Occupations 
Orders, No. 1 and No. 4.5 The first opened to minors aged 16 
and 17 years employment in small-arms ammunition plants in 
occupations not involving exposure to explosives. The second 
clarified a previous amendment by defining the logging operations 
prohibited for minors of those ages, thus opening to them employ- 
ment in connection with the logging of pulpwood, timber culture, 
timber-stand improvement, and emergency fire-fighting.’ 


Employment in the Army and Navy Departments 


Since neither Federal nor State child labour standards legally 
apply to Federal employment, considerable importance attaches 
to the recent measures taken by the Army and Navy Departments 


1 The Child (New York, U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau), Nov. 
1943, p. 67; Social Service Review (Chicago), June 1944, p. 253. 

2 Wage and Hour Reporter, 9 Oct. 1944, p. 962. On 8 Jan. 1945 the Supreme 
Court reversed the decision (New York Times, 9 Jan. 1945). 

3 Idem, 16 Oct. 1941, p. 981. 

4 The Child, Nov. 1943, p. 72. 

5 Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Chief of the Children’s Bureau has 
power to find and declare occupations particularly hazardous for minors of 16 
and 17 years, the effect being to raise the minimum age for employment in such 
occupations from 16 to 18 years. 

6 The Child, Nov. 1943, p. 72. 

7 Wage and Hour Reporter, 23 Oct. 1944, p. 1007. 
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to establish standards for the employment of minors under 18 
years of age. 

An Order of the Commanding General of the Army Service 
Forces of the War Department is applicable in all installations of 
the Army Service Forces, which include the branches of that De- 
partment in which most civilian employment occurs, that is, the 
Ordnance Department, the Signal Corps, the Office of the Surgeon 
General, the Corps of Engineers, the Transportation Corps, the 
Quartermaster Corps, the Chemical Warfare Service and the 
nine Service Commands. The standards set apply to both full- 
time and part-time employment of young workers and they accord 
in general with the policies previously formulated by the War 
Manpower Commission, the Children’s Bureau, and the Office of 
Education. Every effort is to be made to avoid recruitment for 
full-time work of minors who have not finished high-school train- 
ing. Students under 18, but over 16, years may be employed part 
time, but only if adult labour is unavailable; their recruitment and 
employment should have the specific approval of the appropriate 
public school authorities and of the United States Civil Service 
Commission or the United States Employment Service. The deci- 
sion on suitability of an occupation for minors is made by the 
medical officer upon request of the personnel officer. Occupations 
mentioned as appropriate are checking, shipping (where heavy 
lifting is not involved), clerical work, messenger service, and small 
parts assembly. The consent of the minor’s parent and a certificate 
of age are required. . For full-time employment, maximum hours 
of work are restricted to 8 hours a day, 48 hours a week, and 6 
days a week, except as temporary deviations from this standard 
may be necessary to meet a special emergency. For part-time 
employment of those who are attending school, the standards are 
= outlined below! in the account of the employment of school 
youth.” 

The Navy Department issued a circular letter on 12 June 
1944 to its various establishments (all Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard activities) concerning the employment of minors 
under 18 years of age. The standards indicated are similar to those 
in the Army Service Forces. Observance is not made mandatory 
with respect to naval apprentices, but only for minors aged 16 
and 17 years attending school outside the establishment.* 


State Legislation in 1944 


The trend in State legislation has been towards the relaxing of 
standards in order to overcome the labour shortage, although 
many Bills aiming at a lowering of child labour standards were 
defeated. In Kentucky children of 14 and 15 years are allowed 
to work a 10-hour day on Saturday and until 9 p.m., instead of 8 
hours and until 6 p.m. In Louisiana the age of dispensation for 
minors under the War Emergency Dispensation Act was lowered 
from 18 to 16 years; boys of 12 and 13, employed on fixed routes 


1 See p. 198. 
2 The Child, Feb. 1944, p. 121. 
* Idem, Sept. 1944, p. 41. 
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in residential areas, may deliver and collect newspapers under 
conditions established for boys of 14 and 15. In the State of New 
York children of 14 and over may be employed as caddies on golf 
courses when attendance at school is not required by the Educa- 
tion Act. 

Measures tending to the improvement of child labour standards 
include: the raising in New York State of the age limit for school 
pupils released for work in canneries and greenhouses from 14 to 
16 years; the ruling, also in New York State, that no minor of 14 
or 15 years shall be employed in farm service without a work permit; 
the rescinding, in Pennsylvania, of the ruling which permitted an 
exception to the 16-year limit in the cigar industry. 

It may be added that in Louisiana and Virginia the school- 
leaving age was raised from 15 to 16 years; in Virginia, however, 
the legislature renewed the exemption of children of 14 who have 
completed the second grade and who are employed. In Michigan 
the school-entering age was lowered from 7 to 6 years, and it was 
further provided that a child who has an 8th grade diploma shall 
not be required to attend school if the district does not have higher 
grades and if no transportation is provided.' 


Industrial Accidents to Minors 


The fact that many young and inexperienced workers are enter- 
ing industrial employment has led to an alarming increase in fre- 
quency and severity rates of injuries. In Michigan the number 
of compensable injuries to minors under 18 years rose from 376 


in 1942 to 1,065 in 1943.2 In New York State the number of com- 
pensation awards made to minors under 18 rose from about 440 
in 1940 to 988 in 1942; in Wisconsin from 194 in 1941 to 456 in 
1942. In Illinois injuries to young workers in this age group rose 
from 282 in 1940 to 998 in 1942.8 


Conditions in Agriculture 


The employment of young workers in agriculture has been 
one of the most complicated of wartime problems.‘ During the 
summer of 1943 the Children’s Bureau made surveys in eight 
States in order to revise its previous recommendations in the light 
of new experience. One of the conclusions reached was that hours 
of actual work, including rest periods, should not be more than 
8 a day for 16 and 17-year olds, and not more than 6 a day for 14 
and 15-year olds. 

Some progress has been made in the difficult question of ade- 
quate insurance coverage for agricultural accidents. In Vermont, 
during 1943, farmers were required, before young workers were 
placed on their farms, to cover them under workmen’s compensa- 
tion or to buy an insurance policy arranged for by the competent 
State service. A personal accident policy was arranged for by the 

1 State Child Labor and Compulsory Education Legislation—1944 (National 
Child Labor Committee, Sept. 1944). 

2 Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1944, p. 1035. 

3 The Child, Oct. 1943, p. 60. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 564; Vol. 
XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 334. 
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United States Department of Agriculture, but although it could 
be purchased at a low rate, very few young workers took advantage 
of it. Legislation in a few States and under certain conditions re- 
quires that certain farmers must take workmen’s compensation 
insurance or prove that they are able to pay the benefits specified 
in the law in case of injury to one of their workers. During 1943, 
the minimum premiums which farmers must pay to obtain this 
coverage were reduced in most States for the duration of the war.' 

In 1944, the President of the United States designated the week 
beginning 23 July as National Farm Safety Week and pointed 
out that loss of life and limb by accident among the farming popula- 
tion had reached an appalling figure. The Department of Agri- 
culture and the War Food Administration officially endorsed 
observance of National Farm Safety Week, which was sponsored 
by the National Safety Council.? 

Nine national youth-serving organisations announced, in March 
1944, their intention of co-operating with the Children’s Bureau 
and other Federal agencies in maintaining adequate working and 
living conditions for young people in farm work programmes, 
according to the standards set |up by the Children’s Bureau. In 
the 1943 season, six of these organisations had already operated 
work camps for 11,647 young people, were concerned in day-haul 
programmes including 54,262 young workers, and had placed 
67,249 individuals on farms.’ 


EMPLOYMENT OF SCHOOL YOUTH 


Each year of the war has seen fewer boys and girls in high 
school classes. By 1943 the high school population, which in 1940- 
41 had reached a maximum of 7,244,000, had declined by 1 million, 
or 14 per cent. The decrease was most serious in industrial centres, 
for example, 22 per cent. in Boston and 28 per cent. in Providence.® 
To keep pupils in school two methods were devised: an educational 
campaign, and the organisation of part-time employment for 
school youth. 


The National Go-to-School Drive 


The ‘‘Go-to-School”’ Drive was launched during the summer 
of 1944 by the Children’s Bureau and the Office of Education with 
the co-operation of the Office of War Information and the endorse- 
ment of the War Manpower Commission. By means of the press, 
radio, movies, and magazines, the public was made aware of the 
movement. Information about the campaign was sent first to 
national organisations with local branches or affiliated groups, to 
State committees on children, and to State education, labour, 
and welfare departments, urging the importance of local drives 
sponsored by local committees and suggesting methods and pro- 


1 The Child, Feb. 1944, p. 1. 

2 Idem, July 1944, p. 10. 

3 Idem, May 1944, p 175. 

‘ National Go- to-School Drive (Washington, D.C., Children’s Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor, and U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
summer 1944), 

5 American Child, Oct. 1944. 
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cedures for making these drives effective. Next, the National 
Child Labor Committee urged all those who had signed a Child 
Labor Manifesto to organise local groups. More than forty national 
organisations responded to the request of the Federal agencies 
and gave active support to the campaign. 

The Children’s Bureau and the Office of Education have pre- 
pared a handbook for the use of communities. It contains facts, 
ideas, and practical procedures for the organisation of the cam- 
paign, which have been utilised by a variety of organisations. 
Vigorous campaigns were under way in at least thirty States by 
the first of September. The following are some examples of the 
variety of organisations which have taken leadership: in Michigan, 
the Governor’s Youth Guidance Committee in co-operation with 
the State Department of Public Instruction; in Tennessee and Okla- 
homa, State education associations, and in Memphis the Youth 
Service Council; in Atlanta, Georgia, the Director of Attendance 
of the City Schools, assisted by a community-wide group represent- 
ing thirty or more organisations; in New York State, the State 
Education Department, supported by leaders of the State Legisla- 
ture, the State War Council, the State Industrial Commissioner, 
and the New York Council of Retail Merchants.! 

Various publicity methods were adopted. In some cases the boys 
and girls themselves took an active part in the back-to-school 
campaign; in one city, parent-teacher associations undertook to 
“‘put the idea across” by word of mouth; in another city, telephone 
calls and letters established contact with the hundreds of boys 
and girls who had taken summer jobs, and in many cases they were 
urged to arrange conferences with high-school counsellors, who 
would help them to work out a part-time school programme if 
they could not attend full time.? 


‘ Regulation of Part-Time Employment 

In order to regulate the part-time employment of school youth, 
a committee was set up to prepare a statement of policies and 
standards in connection with the back-to-school campaign. The 
agencies represented on the committee were: the Bureau of Place- 
ment, the Bureau of Program Planning and Review, and the Bureau 
of Training of the War Manpower Commission; the United 
States Office of Education and its Vocational Division; and the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. 

On 3 September 1943 a ‘‘Statement of Policies and Standards 
Governing the Nonagricultural Employment of In-School Urban 
Youth Under 18 Years of Age’’ was issued jointly by the War Man- 
power Commission, the United States Office of Education, and the 
Children’s Bureau. 

The basic principles for the utilisation of legally employable 
in-school youth for part-time employment are the following: the 
responsibility for preparing and operating plans rests primarily 
with the local school authority and the local office of the United 
States Employment Service, War Manpower Commission; in-school 


1 American Child, Oct. 1944. 
2 The Child, Oct. 1944, p. 61. 
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youth should not be included in any employment plan until other 
sources of labour have been exhausted; the employment of youth 
under such a plan should be curtailed or terminated as other sources 
of labour become available; and specified minimum standards 
should be applied. 

The War Manpower Commission is responsible for determining 
the over-all manpower needs. When the area director of the War 
Manpower Commission determines that the part-time employment 
of in-school youth will contribute to meeting the essential man- 
power needs of a community, he will consult with and make recom- 
mendations to the local educational authority concerning the 
establishment of a student-worker programme. On the basis of 
these recommendations and of the recommendations made by a 
local advisory committee, the local educational authority will 
decide whether such a programme for the part-time employment 
of in-school youth is feasible and should be organised, and, if so, 
the programme must be co-ordinated with the school organisation. 
The local advisory committee, appointed by the school authority, 
is composed of designated representatives of business, industry, 
the press, organised labour, and other groups concerned with the 
employment and welfare of youth. 

The minimum employment standards set forth in the State- 
ment do not warrant any relaxation of State and Federal laws. 
These standards prohibit the full-time or part-time employment 
of students under 14 years in the hired labour force. Students 
under 16 years should not be employed in manufacturing opera- 
tions or in any work which would preclude a regular and full school 
schedule of class work and study. No plans for the employment 
of students who are 14 and 15 years of age should be made as long 
as students of 16 and 17 years are available. Students should not 
be employed without an employment or age certificate, nor without 
written evidence of parental consent. When the employment 
certificate does not include a medical certificate, a physical examina- 
tion should be given wherever possible. 

For students 14 and 15 years of age, the daily hours of employ- 
ment should not exceed 3 on school days and 8 on days when school 
is not in session, and the combined hours of work and school should 
not exceed 8 a day (for students of 16 and 17 years: 4, 8, and 9 
hours respectively). The weekly hours of employment should not 
exceed 18 during weeks when school is in session and 40 when 
school is not in session (for students of 16 and 17 years: 28 and 48 
hours respectively). No employment should be permitted for the 
14 and 15-year old group after 7 p.m. or before 7 a.m.; for those 
of 16 and 17 years, evening employment should not extend beyond 
10 p.m., and at least 9 consecutive night hours should be free. For 
all in-school workers, one day of rest in seven should be given. 
In no case should students under 18 years be employed in any 
occupation defined as hazardous under State or Federal child 
labour laws or regulations or by advisory standards issued by the 
Children’s Bureau. Student workers should be compensated at 
the same rate paid to adult workers for similar job performance.' 





1 Idem, Oct. 1943, pp. 57-60. 
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On 2 April 1944 the War and Navy Departments, the Maritime 
Commission, and the War Production Board endorsed the above 
standards and urged manufacturers to observe them as a means 
of making more efficient use of student workers without serious 
loss to the young people’s schooling. If the combined load of school 
and employment is too great, many will leave their jobs besides 
making a failure of their schooling. The Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, commenting on the action of the four agencies, 
stated that the acceptance of these policies on part-time employ- 
ment ‘‘would get more war goods produced”’.! 

The effect of part-time work on high-school students was studied 
in a few cities. In East Orange, New Jersey, about one out of every 
four students was working part-time with good results, which were 
probably due to the New Jersey law restricting the combined work 
and school day to 8 hours. .In Peoria, Illinois, the proportion of 
boys working varied in different schools from 30.0 to 47.7 per cent., 
and of girls from 14.6 to 30.4 per cent.; the great majority of junior 
high-school boys were employed as bus boys (waiters’ assistants) 
and in bowling alleys. In Peoria and also in New York, where 
the study covered only a selected group of students, the findings 
indicated that part-time outside work had little effect on atten- 
dance but affected scholastic standing adversely.? In industrial cen- 
tres like Detroit and Los Angeles, where part-time work programmes 
under school supervision have been systematically planned for 
thousands of students, considerable success has been achieved in 
holding students in school. Out of 20,000 who were employed in 
Los Angeles in 1943 on a 4 hours of school and 4 hours of employ- 
ment plan, 16,000 maintained school programmes which would 
enable them to graduate on schedule.* 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT IN THE RECONVERSION PERIOD 


The abnormal amount of youth employment and child labour 
resulting from the war has created problems for the reconversion 
and adjustment period. A programme designed to cushion the 
impact of reconversion on the labour market, to improve educa- 
tional opportunities and school attendance, and to reduce the 
amount of employment of young persons under 18 years of age was 
drawn up by the Executive Committee of the Children’s Bureau 
General Advisory Committee on Protection of Young Workers 
and by the Committee on Plans for Children and Youth of the 
Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime. The follow- 
ing measures were considered essential to such a programme: 


(1) Full enforcement of existing Federal and State child labour 
laws. There is a need for increases in basic appropriations and for 
additional qualified staff. The reduction of the illegal employment 
of children to a minimum would make more jobs available for 
older youth in need of them. 





1U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, CHILDREN’S BuREAU: Press Release, 2 Apr. 
1944. 

2 Monthly Labor Review, July 1944, p. 134. 
3 American Child, Oct. 1944. 
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(2) Revision of State laws to set a 16-year minimum age for 
employment in any occupation during school hours and in manu- 
facturing establishments at any time. Only two States now set 
a standard of 16 years as the minimum age for employment during 
school hours without occupational exceptions and for work in facto- 
ries at any time. Thirteen States set such a 16-year standard in 
part, but exclude certain occupational groups. (The remaining 
33 States set a lower age.) Wartime conditions have shown up 
the extent and seriousness of these omissions in child labour laws, 
the need for tightening up child labour standards regarding hours, 
night work, and hazardous occupations, and the importance of 
dovetailing child labour and school attendance requirements. 

(3) Educational allowances in lieu of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits for young workers returning to school. Under the 
present administration of unemployment compensation, it is usual 
for young people attending school for an extended period to be 
disqualified for benefits during that time, for as students they are 
not considered available for employment. Such a system involves 
serious handicaps to the resumption of education and actually 
constitutes a financial incentive to laziness. 

(4) Planning of other measures for helping young persons to 
return to or continue in school, including student aid as necessary. 
One of the measures suggested is part-time student employment.' 








1 The Child, Sept. 1944, p. 40. 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


THe CONFEDERATION OF LATIN AMERICAN WORKERS 
AND THE I.L.O. 


At the Second General Congress of the Confederation of Latin 
American, Workers, which was held in Cali, Colombia, from 10 to 15 
December 1944!, three resolutions directly concerning the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, were adopted unanimously. The text of 
these resolutions is reproduced below. In a fourth resolution, of a 
more general character, demanding that the benefits of social 
legislation should be extended to the rural workers of Latin America, 
the Congress drew attention to the fact that, although many Gov- 
ernments of Latin America are Members of the Organisation, its 
Conventions and Recommendations dealing with rural workers 
are rarely enforced. 


Application of Ratified International Labour Conventions. 


Whereas some countries of Latin America have not put into force measures of 
social legislation adopted by their Governments which are in the interests of their 
workers; and 

Whereas such measures also include Conventions adopted by the International 
Labour Conference and ratified by Latin American Governments: 

The Congress requests the President of the C.T.A.L., in his capacity as 
member of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, to insist on 
the adoption of provisions to strengthen control over the application of these 
ratified Conventions; and to insist that the Office should request not only the 
Governments but also the workers’ and employers’ organisations of Latin America 
to submit reports on the application of the above-mentioned Conventions. 


Submission of International Labour Conference Decisions to the Competent National 
Authorities. 


‘Whereas there are in Latin America countries which are Members of the 
International Labour Organisation but do not comply with the only obligation 
imposed upon them as Members, namely, that they shall: 


. .. within the period of one year at most from the closing of the session of the 
Conference . . . and in no case later than eighteen months from the closing of 
the session of the Conference, bring the Recommendation or draft Con- 
vention before the authority or authorities within whose competence the 
matter lies, for the enactment of legislation or other action (Constitution of 
the, International Labour Organisation, Art. 19, para. 5); 





1 See below, p. 236. 
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And whereas through such non-fulfilment any educational benefit that may 
result from public discussion in legislative bodies is lost, and the workers and 
people in general are deprived of an opportunity to acquaint themselves with the 
decisions of the I.L.O.: 

The Congress requests the President of the C.T.A.L., in his capacity as mem- 
ber of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, to bring this prob- 
lem to the attention of the proper authorities at a suitable time in order that the 
necessary steps may be taken to establish effective control over the fulfilment of 
this obligation in accordance with the Constitution of the I.L.O. and in order 
that the Office may publish each year a report that clearly specifies which coun- 
tries have fulfilled this obligation and which have not. 


Reorganisation of the I.L.O. 


Whereas the I.L.O. has rendered valuable services to the workers in the past, 
but they hope for greater and more effective services from it than they have 
received since 1919; and 

Whereas the I.L.O. can do much towards improving conditions of work in the 
world, protecting workers against unemployment, sickness, occupational acci- 
dents and disability, and providing other social and economic benefits covered by 
the Declaration of Philadelphia: 

The Congress requests the President of the C.T.A.L., in his capacity as mem- 
ber of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, to draw imme- 
diately to the attention of that Body the need for reorganising and democratising 
the I.L.O. For this purpose appropriate steps must be taken to invite all the 
countries of the United Nations which are at present outside the I.L.O. to become 
members so that its reorganisation and democratisation may be more effective.* 


THe AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND THE [.L.O. 


At the Sixty-fourth Annual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which was held in New Orleans from 20 to 30 Novem- 


ber 1944?, the following report on the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, prepared by the Committee on International Labor Relations, 
was adopted unanimously: 


In particular, the Committee welcomes the Declaration of the aims and pur- 
poses of the International Labour Organisation which was adopted at the Phila- 
delphia Conference of the I.L.O. We believe that this Declaration is of great 
importance to organised labour and that its adoption unanimously by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in which over 40 Governments were represented, 
including representatives of labour and of employers, constitutes a landmark in 
the social thinking of our time. The Committee is particularly glad to note that 
the Declaration, in setting out the principles which should guide the Organisation 
and the policy of its Member States, places in the forefront of those principles the 
statement that “labour is not a commodity”, and thus corrects the unfortunate 
wording of the Treaty of Versailles whereby this principle was weakened and dis- 
torted into a senseless piece of empty rhetoric, against which the Federation pro- 
tested at the time. The principle has now been stated in the form in which it was 
originally proposed for insertion in the Treaty of Peace by President Gompers 
and this is a matter of great satisfaction to all who revere his memory. 

The Committee has also noted that the Declaration, in setting forth a pro- 
gramme of action aiming at full employment and a higher standard policy for 
workers everywhere, has broadened the scope of the field which the International 
Labour Office should have as its province. The Declaration provides also that it 
is a duty of the International Labour Organisation to examine and consider the 
policies and measures followed or initiated by other international agencies, parti- 
cularly those in the economic and financial fields, so as to see that they advance 
and not hinder the achievement of the social objectives which it laid down. This 
broadening of the scope of the activities of the Organisation is in line with the 
report which was approved by the Sixty-third Convention of the Federation at 
Boston last year, in which the necessity for such a broader approach was advo- 
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2 See below, p. 244. 
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cated.! The Federation in successive conventions has approved this Organisation, 
which has shown that it can be an active and powerful instrument for furthering 
the cause of social justice and thereby strengthening the foundations of peace. 

The Committee feels that the International Labour Organisation should have 
every opportunity for establishing effective liaison with the other new inter- 
national agencies which are being created by the United Nations. It is essential 
that they should all be inspired by the social objectives set out in the Declaration 
of Philadelphia, and this can most effectively be done if the International Labour 
Organisation is given an opportunity to follow their work and see that the social 
objective is kept constantly in mind. 

We hope that our own Government, which has taken the initiative in con- 
vening the series of conferences of the United Nations entrusted with the task of 
planning these new international agencies, will take the lead in this matter and 
will invite the I.L.O. to be represented at these various meetings. The I.L.O. has 
had a long and successful experience of international work and can certainly make 
a valuable contribution out of that experience to these new bodies, even in their 
initial stages. 

It is particularly important, and indeed in the Committee’s view essential, 
that the I.L.O. should be given representation in the Conference which will adopt 
in final form the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, which will lay down the general 
framework in which all the international agencies must work. 

The tripartite composition of the I.L.O., providing for the representation of 
labour and employers with an equal status to that of Governments, and its re- 
sponsibility for the treatment of social and labour questions in the international 
field make its association with the over-all scheme of international organisation 
a matter of special importance. 

The Committee considers that the regrettable incident at the last Peace Con- 
ference, to which it has drawn attention above, indicates how easily the I.L.O. 
might be robbed of much of its possibilities of useful action if its place in the new 
international scheme is not worked out with a full knowledge of its characteristics 
and potentialities, and it therefore feels that that place should be defined in con- 
sultation with the authorised representatives of the I.L.O. itself. Here we urge 
upon our own Government, which appreciates the work of the I.L.O., to see that 
it is given full responsibilities of representation in these discussions which will 
presumably soon take place. 

We do not think it necessary to comment in detail on the work performed by 
the I.L.O. during the past year, which has received wide and favourable publicity. 
We do, however, wish to comment on the work of the Acting Director and his 
staff, who faced successfully a gigantic task in organising and preparing the work 
of the Philadelphia Conference at that meeting. 

We wish to comment also on the able way in which Robert J. Watt, the repre- 
sentative of the Federation, performed his duties at the Philadelphia Conference 
and in the meetings of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to which he was re- 
elected at Philadelphia. The Philadelphia meeting paid him the honour of electing 
him as the Workers’ Vice-President m 5 the Conference. 

We wish also to pay a tribute to the work of James A. Wilson, who has acted 
as the I.L.O. liaison with the Federation. He has done an admirable job in making 
the work of the I.L.O. better known to the international unions and all the branches 
of the Federation and has been a welcome guest at many of their conventions. 
We feel that the rank and file of the movement should be kept informed of the 
work of the I.L.O. and its importance and we are grateful to James Wilson for his 
untiring efforts in this direction. 

The International Labour Office has come through the war with a successful 
record of achievement. In the convulsion which the war has caused it has naturally 
had to reduce its staff almost to skeleton dimensions. In our report last year we 
urged that it must be given greater financial resources in order that it might be 
able to pursue effectively the most heavy tasks which it must now assume. We 
have been glad to learn that the Governing Body has accepted the Acting Di- 
rector’s proposals to increase its annual budget for 1945 to approximately its pre- 
war figure. 

This will mean, of course, an increase in the contribution from the Govern- 
ment of the United States and proportionate increases from the Governments of 
other Members. The increase was supported by the representative of our Govern- 
ment in the Governing Body, and we therefore recommend that Congress be urged 
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to vote the necessary appropriation to assure the necessary funds properly to 
carry on the work so important to labour everywhere. 

We feel that the work of the I.L.O. is of the greatest importance, that it should 
be extended and developed in order to protect the interests of organised labour 
throughout the world. We are convinced that through the International Labour 
Organisation the nations can weld a most valuable form of international colla- 
boration which will make an essential contribution to a people’s peace. It is for 
that reason that we urge that sufficient financial resources should be !made 
available for an organisation which has been proved and tested. And it is for that 
reason also that we recommend that the Convention reaffirm its unqualified 


support.! 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


An AUSTRALIAN-NEW ZEALAND CONFERENCE ON EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


STATEMENT BY THE PRIME MINISTER OF NEW ZEALAND 


The first of the periodical meetings provided for under the agree- 
ment entered into by the Governments of Australia and New 
Zealand on 21 January 1944? with a view to promoting co-operation 
between the two countries was held in Wellington, New Zealand, 
in October 1944. A statement made by the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, Mr. P. Fraser, at the conclusion of the meeting, which 
dealt with certain matters of special interest to the International 


Labour Organisation, is summarised below. 


World Security Organisation. 


Mr. Fraser said that of the various questions examined, particular attention 
had been given to the conclusions oaced at the recent discussions at Dumbarton 
Oaks on the subject of a general international organisation. 

For the new organisation to fulfil its task, the basic condition was that the 
members should fully honour the obligations which they assumed. The power 
of Governments to perform what had been promised would depend on the people's 
support, and therefore of their understanding of the pledges given. The charter 
of the organisation should therefore make clear to the peoples of the world the 
principles on which the action of the organisation was to be based. The Atlantic 
Charter and the Philadelphia Declaration supplied some of the most important 
principles, especially in regard to the promotion of human welfare, which, with 
security, should be a central objective of the organisation. 

Other requisites for an effective and lasting system of collective security were 
co-operation of all nations in enforcing the organisation’s decisions, respect for 
the territorial integrity and political independence of members, provision for the 
orderly change of situations constituting a danger to world peace, and the active 
participation of all countries, large as well as small, in the general control and 
direction of the organisation’s affairs. 


Colonial Welfare. 


With regard to the promotion of colonial welfare, Mr. Fraser stated that the 
two Governments considered that there should be set up as part of the general 
international organisation an international body analogous to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, to which colonial Powers should undertake to make 
reports on the administration of their colonial territories, and which should be 





1 Sixty-fourth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
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empowered to visit dependent territories and to publish reports of its delibera- 
tions. They believed that this was a natural implication of the spirit of trustee- 
ship for dependent peoples, the purpose of the trust being the welfare and ad- 
vancement of the Native peoples, and they were willing to subscribe to a general 
undertaking to that effect as regards both colonies and mandated territories. 

In addition to this system of international supervision of colonial administra- 
tion, which should be binding on trustee States, a regional commission should be 
set up to enable the Governments and administrations of the South Seas area to 
pool their experience and collaborate in furthering the welfare and development 
of the dependent peoples. Wherever possible, representatives of the dependent 
peoples should be associated with the regional body and its agencies. It had been 
proposed in the Australian-New Zealand Agreement that representatives of the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, the United States, and France should be 
included in the commission, and the Australian and New Zealand Governments 
were ready to enter into early consultation with these Governments upon the 
form of the commission. 


Full Employment. 


Stating that the Australian and New Zealand Governments regarded an 
international agreement to pursue domestic policies of full employment as funda- 
mental to all international co-operation to promote human welfare, Mr. Fraser 
continued as follows: 


Full employment should be clearly recognised as the objective of both 
national and international welfare policy, rather than as an effect of other 
international arrangements in the economic sphere. Simply to remove some 
barriers to trade will not of itself restore or maintain high levels of employ- 
ment and prosperity. Experience since the last war has demonstrated to the 
world that the level of consumption, in other words the standard of living, 
depends more on the level of employment throughout the world and less upon 
international trading agreements than is generally recognised . . . 

Agreements such as those for the encouragement of trade are most neces- 
sary and it is a matter of immediate concern that international discussions on 
these matters should proceed. To be successful, however, such measures must 
operate in a world not afflicted by unemployment. 

For these reasons the two Governments are convinced that there should 
be a recognition by each nation that full employment is the first need both in 
its own interests and in the interests of all other nations. 


The most important step towards attaining the objective of securing for all 
improved labour standards, economic advancement and social security, as stated 
in Article 5 of the Atlantic Charter, would be for each Government to join in an 
international agreement pledging itself to follow an appropriate domestic policy 
of full employment by means which would make the greatest possible contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of employment in other countries. 


Other Questions. 


In conclusion, Mr. Fraser said that the Conference had also discussed other 
matters which involved actual or prospective consultation with other Govern- 
ments, and the results of these discussions would appear in due course. He em- 

hasised that in their deliberations the representatives of the two Governments 
had been fully conscious of the fact that many of the issues discussed were of 
concern to other members of the United Nations, and their examination of these 
questions had been carried on not in an exclusive spirit or to serve narrow in- 
terests, but with the broad objective of making a due contribution to world peace 
and welfare and the building up of friendly saadlens among all nations.! 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN INDIA? 


In India, Sir Ardeshir Dalal, Member in charge of post-war 
reconstruction of the Viceroy’s Council, has made statements on 
the Central Government’s policy in respect of reconstruction 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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planning, its proposals for the reinforcement of the planning organ- 
isation for the development of industry, and on some of the plans 
which have been drawn up by the Central, provincial, and State 
Governments for economic and social reconstruction after the 
war. The Central Government has published a second report of 
the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Council. 


Statements on Government Policy. 


These statements referred to the present constitutional position, the relations 
between the State and industry, the recognition by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment of India’s needs and aspirations, the Central Government's proposals for 
the reinforcement of the planning organisation for industrial duvdlegunant, the 
placing of orders abroad for capital equipment for industry, the future of in- 
dustrial controls, and the training of the staffs required for economic and social 
reconstruction. 


The constitutional position. Sir Ardeshir expressed the view that, while the 
responsibility for reconstruction planning should be left to a national government, 
the necessary groundwork had to be prepared. In preparing this groundwork, no 
fundamental changes in the existing economic system were being contemplated, 
but there was no doubt that the system had to be modified in such a manner as to 
give it a socialistic trend. 

In respect of development, the Central Government would have to consider 
many important questions in consultation with the provinces and, even more, 
with the States. The present plans were necessarily based on the existing Consti- 
tution and designed for the country as a whole. Their aim would be the regional- 
isation and dispersal of industries as widely as possible, subject only to the avail- 
ability of natural resources, such as fuel, power, water, and markets. Whatever 
shape the future constitution might take, whatever political affinities the provinces 
and States might reveal, the development measures which were being planned 
would be of benefit to them. 

It was assumed that on all important questions affecting general welfare the 
provinces and States would come together and decide on a common policy based 
on common interests. Such had been the experience of the United States of 
America. The establishment in India of an authority, on the lines of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, for hydro-electric development, by agreement between 
the Central Government and the provincial and State Governments concerned, 
was under consideration. It was also intended to set up a central irrigation board 
to deal with such questions as river training, gravity irrigation, and measures 
against soil erosion. It had been decided to proceed by preparing estimates of the 

ssible increase in the per capita output of goods and services and then to formu- 
ate production targets. The process called for detailed enquiries, which were 
being proceeded with and the results of which would be consolidated in a plan. 


The State and industry. The extent of the participation of the State in the 
ownership and management of industries and the control of the State over indus- 
try had to be considered. Some industries, such as munition works, should be 
owned and managed by the State in the national interest. Other industries, the 
ammonium sulphate industry for instance, which were required in the national 
interest but might fail to provide sufficient inducement to private capital, would 
also have to be owned by the State, although the management might, for reasons 
of convenience, be left to private firms. As to public utilities, it seemed obvious 
that the State would have to exercise a large measure of control over those 
already in existence as well as those that would be set up in the future. Important 
basic industries, or those utilising scarce natural resources or tending to be mono- 
polistic, might likewise have to be brought under the control of the State. State 
control of industry might vary in extent from its strictest form to participation in 
a small degree in the capital invested and the appointment of one or more directors 





1 These and the following notes are based on Sir Ardeshir Dalal’s statements to a press con- 
ference at New Delhi on 14 Sept. 1944 (Times of India, Bombay, 16 Sept. 1944) and at a meeting 
of the industries policy subcommittee (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 
1944, p. 67) of the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Council on 26 Oct. 1944 at Bombay 
(Bombay Chronicle, 14 Oct. 1944; The Hindu, Madras, 31 Oct. 1944), as well as at a meeting, on 
the following two days, of the general policy subcommittee, also at Bombay (Times of India, 30 
Oct. 1944; The Hindu, 31 Oct. 1944), over both of which he presided. 
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on the board of management. All these were questions of long-term policy, which 
would increasingly engage the attention of the Government. It was certain, how- 
ever, that private initiative and enterprise would still have a large part to play in 
industrial development, and no less certain that the State would have to take a 
more active part in, and exercise a larger measure of control than in the past over, 
industry. The object of industrial development was not to make the rich richer 
but the country richer. 


Recognition by the United Kingdom of India’s needs. It was possible that in 
some highly industrialised countries some sections of public opinion might have 
misgivings regarding the repercussions on their own trade and industry of large- 
scale industrial expansion of India. Such misgivings, if they existed, could only 
be based on an imperfect appreciation of economic forces. Prosperity, like peace, 
was indivisible, and the tragedy of this war would have been enacted in vain if 
powerful countries still believed they could lay the foundation of permanent well- 
being for themselves on the backwardness and exploitation of less fortunate 
countries. It was a matter for gratification that so far as the United Kingdom 
Government was concerned, there was a clear appreciation of India’s needs and 
aspirations.! 


Proposals for the reinforcement of the planning organisation for industrial 
development. The Central Government had recently addressed the provincial 
Governments on proposals for the reinforcement of the planning organisation for 
industrial development. In addition to the industrial policy subcommittee of the 
Post-War Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Council, which would 
advise on the broad lines of policy and review progress periodically, it was pro- 
posed to set up a number of panels to investigate problems of the development of 
individual industries or groups of industries. The provinces had also been re- 
quested to set up industrial committees of their own, and, after a rapid survey, 
to make proposals regarding the development of such industries as were regarded 
as suitable for their particular areas. This would ensure that the special needs 
and requirements of the different areas were not overlooked. The recommenda- 
tions of the industrial panels and provincial industrial committees would be co- 
ordinated in the final proposals. It was not intended that industrial expansion 
and development, for which schemes were ready, should be held up pending those 
investigations. 

It was proposed to attach to each of the industrial panels one or more experts, 
according to requirements, as well as a permanent officer of the Planning Depart- 
ment. It might be necessary in the case of certain industries to secure the services 
of experts from abroad. A vast mass of very valuable industrial information was 
already available in the Supply Department, or the Industries and Civil Supplies 
Department, of the Central Government. 

No panel would be necessary in the case of the cotton textile industry, as the 
Control Board was a fully representative organisation capable of dealing with all 
questions concerning the industry. There might be other cases in respect of which 
fully representative and authoritative associations existed and the Supply De- 
partment had all the information required. On the other hand, in the case of 
industries involving highly technical and diverse processes beyond the scope of 
any single expert, such as the shipbuilding, aircraft, large electrical equipment, 
plastics, and dyestuffs industries, individual firms would make their own arrange- 
ments. The intention was not only to start new industries and to maintain and 
expand the existing ones with the help of imported machinery, but to make, as far 
as possible, the required machinery in India. 

As to small-scale and cottage industries, the machinery to deal with many of 
them had already been set up in the Supply Department, and the problems con- 
cerned would be considered in consultation with that department. For the rest, 
the provincial industrial committees had to be relied upon for the necessary co- 
ordination. In making the present enquiry of the provinces, the Central Govern- 
ment was not asking for trade or business secrets or confidential information, but 
was only desirous of securing the necessary statistical information for the purpose 
of furthering industrial development. 


Orders for capital equipment. Because of the lack of sufficient data, it had been 
possible to make provisional reservation abroad for capital equipment only for 
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the electrical industry. The war in Europe was, however, drawing to a close, and 
the industrial capacity of the United Kingdom and the United States would be 
gradually switched over to civilian requirements. There was likely to be a tre- 
mendous rush of orders from the devastated countries and elsewhere, and it was 
necessary for industrialists in India to book their requirements for capital goods 
as early as possible. 

The Government of India did not propose to canalise the orders, but would 
require the orders to be registered with it. The registration should be followed 
by a report from the firm concerned, and if no such report was received within the 
time prescribed, the registration would be cancelled. It was proposed to set up 
organisations in the United Kingdom, United States, and elsewhere to assist 
industrialists in India in securing capital goods. In the case of firms failing to 
register their orders no such assistance would be provided and the necessary im- 
port licences would not be issued. 


Future of industrial controls. The above procedure was not inconsistent with 
planned industrial development. The control would, it was true, be of a negative 
character. The registration of orders would be refused where the proposed in- 
dustrial development was obviously uneconomic or would lead to the over-con- 
centration of industry in certain areas. The existing controls on capital issues and 
imports would remain. Such a large extent of industrial development was con- 
templated that no great harm would be done by the booking of orders abroad at 
the present stage, when the volume of capital goods available in many categories 
was not likely to be equal to the demand. In the case of orders on the United 
States, dollar exchange facilities would have to be arranged. The dollar credit 
available until the termination of the war and until some arrangement was, if 
possible, made for a dollar loan was likely to be limited, and to that extent it 
would be necessary to ensure that priority was accorded to essential require- 
ments. 

Control and regulation were inherent in planned development, and controls 
must remain even after the war. When the present emergency was over the con- 
trols im d under the Defence of India Regulations would have to be replaced 
by legislative measures for*such purposes as the licensing of factories. Without a 
system for the licensing of factories the regionalisation of industry could not be 


ensured, and this was an important question affecting the provinces and States 
q E 
i 


in connection with the constitutional developments which would have to be con- 


sidered after the war. 

Another important question which the Government had under consideration 
was that of protection and tariffs. The liberalisation of the existing policy of pro- 
tection and the elimination of some of the conditions attaching to the grant of 
protection to industries were being examined. The establishment of a permanent 
tariff board was also contemplated. It had been suggested that a permanent 
board at a very high level, with provision for representation of the provinces and 
the States, which would deal not only with protection but also with all questions 
of industrial development, investment, the licensing of factories, etc., should be 
set up after the war. 


Training of staffs for development work. The most serious of the difficulties in 
the way of planned development was the lack of the necessary staffs, and the 
most essential preliminary step to secure them was to make arrangements for 
their training. Educational institutions would have to be expanded and multi- 
plied and a generous system of scholarships and research studentships would have 
to be devised for the training of staffs, both in India and abroad. It was intended 
to send a large number of young persons to the United Kingdom and the United 
States for training. The necessary investigations had been made by the Educa- 
tional Commissioner with the Government of India by personal visits to both 
countries, on the basis of which a detailed scheme would be worked out. A most 
urgent need was the training of geologists and an increase in the staff of the 
Geological ~ iy The establishment of a high grade technical institute 
on the lines of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a national medical 
centre, and a central agricultural college was under consideration. 


Review of Progress in respect of Reconstruction Planning. 


Reviewing the progress so far made in respect of reconstruction planning, Sir 
Ardeshir observed that the Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Council had esti- 
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mated that it might be possible to allot 10,000 million rupees—half of that amount 
from the surplus revenue and the other half from Central and provincial loans— 
for reconstruction during the five years after the end of the war. About 30 to 50 
per cent. of the total amount would be required for the Central Government and 
the remainder would be available for the provinces. The provinces would, how- 
ever, be required in the first instance to make full use of their own resources, and 
assistance to them would probably be provided approximately on the basis of 
population, which was regarded as the fairest basis. The Finance Member was of 
the opinion that a supplementary amount of 10,000 million rupees might be 
available for private investment during the first five-year period after the war. 
Should these estimates prove to be even approximately correct, the real difficulty 
in the way of giving effect to the plans for post-war reconstruction would not be 
finance, but the availability of the necessary capital goods and trained personnel. 

As to the provinces and States, in addition to Bombay, which had adopted a 
five-year plan involving an expenditure of 500 million rupees, the United Pro- 
vinces had in preparation a five-year plan costing over 1,000 million rupees, and 
the Punjab several schemes of hydro-electric development. The provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Madras and the Hyderabad, Jaipur, Mysore, and Tra- 
vancore States had also their plans in an advanced stage of preparation. 


Second Report of the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Council. 


The second report! of the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Council 
contains information on the progress made recently in respect of reconstruction 
planning. A summary of the larger part of this information has either been pre- 
viously published in these pages or given in the preceding paragraphs. It may, 
however, be noted that the report calls particular attention to the ultimate object 
of planning, which “‘must be to raise the standard of living of the people as a 
whole and to provide employment for all’’. The report adds: 


To this end, the purchasing power of the people must be raised by in- 
creasing the productivity of labour and by a simultaneous reorganisation and 
development of agriculture, industry and commerce and a big extension of 
the social services. The objective will not be fully achieved unless steps are 
also taken to ensure an equitable distribution of the wealth that is produced. 
Planning as contemplated in the report will inevitably have this result by 
securing to the poorer classes various amenities free or at reduced cost, such 
as education up to the age of 14, medical relief, water supply and other public 
utility services, including electric power. Nevertheless, more positive measures 
must be taken. Labour must get a fairer deal in the form of reasonable wages, 
maternity and sickness benefit, holidays with pay and such like provisions. 


Another question emphasised in the report is the development of communica- 
tions. It is stated that, in addition to the reorganisation and extension of the road, 
railway, inland waterway, postal service, and civil aviation systems, the acquisi- 
tion of an adequate share in the world’s carrying trade would be the aim of the 
Government's post-war shipping policy. To this end steps would be taken to 
secure for Indian shipping an increased share of the coastal trade, a substantial 
share in the near trade, a fair share in the Eastern trade, and a fair share also in 
the trade between India and the United Kingdom, the Continent of Europe, and 
North America.? 


Post-WAR PLANNING IN HONDURAS 


A Committee for the Study of Post-War Problems was appointed 
in Honduras by Decree No. 290, which came into operation on 13 
July 1944. The Committee is attached to the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and is composed of five members, who are appointed 
individually by name. 





1 For a summary of the first report, see International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, 
57. 


p. 3 
2? Communication to the I.L.O. 
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It is the duty of the Committee to make reports, enquiries, and recommenda- 
tions with a view to participating in the preparation of the Inter-American 
Technical Economic Conference which is to be held in Washington in 1945 in 
accordance with a decision of the Governing Body of the Pan American Union of 
15 December 1943', and to assist the Government in all matters connected with 
existing and post-war economic problems.’ 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANISATION OF LABOUR AND MANPOWER 
SERVICES IN FRANCE 


One of the first steps of the Provisional Government of France 
on the liberation of the country was to reorganise the labour and 
manpower services in order to make them an effective instrument 
for an orderly and democratic redistribution of manpower and for 
the protection of conditions of labour during the transition period. 
The system of organisation contemplated by the Government was 
outlined by an Order of 3 July 1944 concerning the provisional 
organisation of departmental and regional labour and manpower 
services. Detailed provisions concerning joint advisory councils 
were laid down in a Decree of 26 August 1944. 


The Order, after confirming the general structure of the system as it existed 
during the Vichy régime* (subject to the changes now introduced), provides for 


the establishment of a regional labour and manpower office in each region and of 
a departmental labour and manpower office in each department, to operate under 
the central Commissariat for Social Affairs. 

The former divisional labour inspector becomes, under the new Order, the 
regional director of labour and manpower in the region concerned. He is respon- 
sible, among other things, for co-ordinating and controlling the work of the de- 

rtmental labour and manpower offices, the directors of which are placed under 

is authority. He is to be assisted in his work by the existing assistant divisional 

labour inspectors. Each regional office will consist of a regional labour inspection 

service and a regional manpower service. The inspection service will include one 

or more labour inspectors (male or female) and the necessary office staff. The 

manpower service, under a chief of service, is based on the former regional labour 
offices, which are abolished by this Order. 

As at the regional level, the departmental offices of labour and manpower are 
made up of two units, the inspection service and the manpower service. Each 
office operates under a departmental director (a former labour inspector), who is 
responsible for the application of the laws and regulations on labour and man- 
power. The inspection service consists of one or more inspectors and one or more 
controllers or assistant controllers of labour. The manpower service, under a 
chief of service, takes over and replaces the former departmental labour office. 
The local sections and correspondents of the former departmental labour offices 
become the local manpower offices and correspondents of the departmental man- 
power office. 

Both at the regional and at the departmental level, advisory councils are to be 
established. Each council must consist of representatives of public authorities 
and of equal numbers of representatives of employers’ organisations and trade 
unions. These labour and manpower advisory councils are to be consulted on 





1 This decision was taken in pursuance of Resolution XXV (on post-war problems) adopted 
at Rio de Janeiro in January 1942 by the Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 416). 

2 La Gaceta, 13 July 1944. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, p. 202; Vol. XLVI, No. 4, 
Oct. 1942, p. 495. 
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labour and manpower questions by the regional and departmental directors, 
under the conditions fixed by the Commissioner for Social Affairs (who also deter- 
mines the remuneration of the members, etc.). 

The Decree of 26 August 1944 defines in detail the structure and functions 
of these regional and departmental manpower councils. At the regional level, the 
employers’ and workers’ members are to be chosen by the most representative 
organisations in the region’, while the public members are to include the following 
persons (or their representatives): chief of the labour inspection service, a male 
and female labour inspector, two controllers of labour, the medical inspector of 
labour and manpower, the economic secretary-general, the inspector-general of 
industrial production, the chief engineer of roads and bridges or of transport, the 
paymaster-general, the regional director of agriculture, the director of social 
security, and the director of the repatriation service for prisoners of war and other 
expatriates. The regional councils are to be consulted on questions referred to 
them by the regional director and must be consulted on the following questions: 
(1) the social aspects of the application of regulations relating to the designation 
of undertakings as essential; (2) the re-employment of demobilised workers and 
assimilated groups; (3) questions arising in connection with wage regulation; and 
(4) questions referred to them by other laws or regulations. 

Each council will consist of a permanent committee chosen from its members (as 
laid down in the Decree), a permanent secretariat, and special committees. The 
committees must include a manpower committee and a wage committee and may 
include other specialised committees—to deal, for example, with working condi- 
tions or industrial hygiene or apprenticeship and vocational training. The 
councils must meet at least once a month and whenever requested by the regional 
director or by the employers’ or workers’ group. Decisions may be taken by 
majority vote, provided half the membership is present. 

The departmental councils are set up along exactly the same lines as the 
—— councils and given the same responsibilities to exercise within their juris- 

iction.? 


MANPOWER POLICY AND PROBLEMS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


WaR MANPOWER MOBILISATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


A recent British White Paper presented by the Prime Minister 
to Parliament® includes a number of detailed statistics relating to 
manpower mobilisation and distribution in the war economy. 
Between June 1939 and June 1944, the number of men aged 14 
to 64 years and of women aged 14 to 59 years in the services or in 
industrial employment in Great Britain had increased by 3,500,000, 
or by nearly 20 per cent. The total number of workers in these 
activities was 22,000,000 by June 1944. Their distribution in the 
war effort is summarised below. 


Distribution of Labour Supply. 


Of the 22,000,000 persons in industry or the services: 


I. 47 per cent. were in the services, civil defence or direct war work—the 
ae ee shipbuilding, metal, and chemical industries; 

I. 26 per cent. were in industries which had to be maintained during 
the war—agriculture, mining, public service, public utilities, transport, ship- 
ping, and food, drink and tobacco manufacture; 

III. 27 per cent. were in other industries—building and civil engineering, 
the textile, clothing, and other manufacturing industries, the distributive 
trades, and civilian services. 





1 The number of members may not be less than 8 members and 8 substitute members for each 
group, the precise number being determined by order of the Commissioner for Social Affairs at 
the proposal of the regional director of labour and manpower. 

2 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 30 Aug. 1944. 

3 Statistics relating to the War Effort of the United Kingdom. Cmd. 6564 (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, Nov. 1944). 
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Of 7,600,000 persons in manufacturing industries, three quarters (76 per cent.) 
were engaged on Government work, one fifth (20 per cent.) on home civilian work, 
and only one twenty-fifth (4 per cent.) on production for export. 


Mobilisation of Men. 


In June 1944, 4,500,000 men were serving in the armed forces, compared with 
less than 500,000 in 1939. Including those reported killed, missing or prisoners 
of war and those released from the forces, the total would be over 5,500,000. 
Some 57 per cent. of the men aged 18 to 40 years of age have served or are serving 
in the forces. 

The distribution of men in the war effort from June 1939 to June 1944 has 
been as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEN AGED 14-64 IN THE WAR EFFORT 
(thousands) 





2 . . 
Whole- Industrial group Rest of ~—— 


Armed time Unem- male popula- 
forces! civil ployed | Popula- tion 
defence II Ill tion? aged 


14-64 


1939 477 80 | 2,600 | 4,688 | 5,798 | 1,043 | 1,324 16,010 
1941 3,271 | 324 | 3,140 | 4,264 | 4,116 158 704 15,977 
1942 3,785 | 304 | 3,285 | 4,154 | 3,553 103 750 15,934 
1943 4,284 | 253 | 3,305 | 4,040 | 3,093 76 870 15,921 
1944 4,502 | 225 | 3,210 | 4,059 | 2,900 71 943 15,910 









































1 These figures, and also the total column, exclude prisoners and missing. 
2 For the industries in each of these groups, see above, under ‘‘ Distribution of Labour Supply"’. 
3 Schoolboys, students, invalids (including war invalids), retired, etc. 


. 


Mobilisation of Women. 


“The high degree of mobilisation achieved in this war has been vy a4 due to 


the contribution made by women”, the White Paper declares. In June 1944, 
7,100,000 out of 16,000,000 women aged 14 to 59 years were in whole-time work in 
industry, civil defence, or the auxiliary services. This represents an increase of 
2,250,000 since the outbreak of war, achieved by the recruitment of 2,000,000 
women not previously in industrial employment and the reduction of unemploy- 
ment among women. 

The mobilisation of women during the war is indicated by the following table: 


DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN AGED 14-59 IN THE WAR EFFORT 
(thousands) 





Whole- Industrial group Rest of Pitan 3 


Women’s! time Unem-| female - 
auxiliary] ¢jyj] ployed | popula- —— 
P tion 
services | defence II Ill tion! aged 
14-59 








1939 — _— 506 852 | 3,479 | 302 10,901 | 16,040 
1941 103 59 1,100 | 1,269 | 3,479 | 146 9,874 | 16,030 
1942 307 80 1,705 | 1,496 | 3,301 59 9,082 | 16,030 
1943 461 70 1,928 | 1,592 | 3,186 36 8,747 | 16,020 
1944 467 56 1,851 | 1,644 | 3,102 31 8,869 | 16,020 



































1 Mainly housewives. At the middle of 1944 about 900,000 women were doing part-time work 
and have been counted half in this group and half in the appropriate industrial group. Domestic 
servants are also included in this column. 


Industrial Distribution. 


_ Munitions industries. The total number of persons employed in the engineer- 
ing, metals and chemical industries (which are almost wholly engaged on muni- 
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tions work) has increased from about 3,000,000 to about 5,000,000. This expan- 
sion of their labour force has been due almost entirely to the employment of 
women, though the number of men employed has also increased. At the begin- 
ning of 1941, 2,610,000 persons were working in munitions industries on orders for 
the supply departments. By mid-1944, the corresponding figure was 4,034,000. 


Principal basic industries and services. The number of persons employed in 
these industries and services (see below) has been relatively constant. e num- 
ber of male workers declined by 600,000 between 1939 and 1944, however, and 
the number of women workers increased by 800,000. The changing distribution 
of the workers employed in these industries and services has been as shown in 
the table for group II below: 


NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN GROUP II INDUSTRIES 
(thousands) 





Increase (+) 
or 


Industry or service Mid-1939 | Mid-1943 | Mid-1944 | decrease (—) 
from 
1939 to 1944 





Agriculture, Males 1,046 945 948 — 98 
horticulture, etc. Females 67 173 184 +117 
Mining Males 868 804 802 — 66 
Females 5 14 13 + 8 
National government Males 416 515 520 +104! 
service Females 123 471 495 +372 
Local government Males 520 342 322 — 198 
service Females 326 458 468 +142 
Gas, water, and Males 225 167 160 — 65 
electricity Females 17 33 32 + 15 
Transport, shipping, Males 1,222 993 1,038 — 184 
and fishing? Females 51 198 212 +161 
Food, drink and Males 391 274 269 —122 
tobacco Females 263 245 240 — 23 


1 Much of this increase has occurred in the number of industrial employees of the service and 


supply departments. 
2 Including the merchant navy. 


























NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN GROUP III INDUSTRIES 
(thousands) 





Inctease (+) 
r 


o 

Industry or service Mid-1939 | Mid-1943 | Mid-1944 | decrease (—) 
from 

1939 to 1944 





Building and civil Males 1,294 700 600 — 694 

engineering Females 16 26 23 + 7 
Textiles Males 401 233 — 180 
Females 601 428 — 196 
Clothing Males 138 69 65 — 73 
Females 449 312 — 165 
Boots and shoes Males 108 67 64 - 44 
Females 57 45 43 — 14 
Other manufactures Males 1,004 558 — 462 
Females 440 410 — 26 
Distributive trades Males 1,888 1,016 —916 
Females 999 993 — 43 


Other services Males 965 450 — 529 
Females 917 972 + 60 
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Other industries and services. Other industries and services have suffered a 
reduction of one third in labour force. Half the workers remaining in manufactur- 
ing industries in this group are employed on Government orders (excluding 
Government-sponsored civilian production and utility clothing). The number of 
workers employed in building and civil engineering decreased by 52 per cent. 
between 1939 and 1944. 

The distribution of men and women in this group of industries has been as 
in the table for group III above. 


REALLOCATION OF MANPOWER AFTER THE DEFEAT OF GERMANY 


The Government has issued a White Paper setting forth its 
plans for the ‘reallocation of manpower between civilian employ- 
ments during any interim period between the defeat of Germany 
and the defeat of Japan’’, which forms a complement to the White 
Paper on the reallocation of manpower between the armed forces 
and civilian employment, previously summarised in these pages.' 


The White Paper on the redistribution of manpower between civilian em- 
ployments starts from this basic premise: 


In order to avoid the risk of serious dislocation and the dissipation of our 
resources on objects of secondary importance and to ensure, so far as practi- 
cable, the production of necessities rather than luxuries, the reallocation of 
manpower during this period must be undertaken on a planned basis including 
in some measure a continuance of control over industry and labour... In the 
manpower sphere the aim must be, while seeking to mitigate the severity of 
the existing labour controls and while paying such regard as is possible to the 
natural desires of workers to seek work where they please and of employers to 
engage labour freely, to ensure that the available resources of manpower are 
employed in the places where, and on the tasks in which, they are most needed 
in the national interest. 


The White Paper then goes on to examine, first, the principles governing re- 
allocation, second, the special arrangements for men and women released or trans- 
ferred from the forces or civil defence, and third, labour controls in the interim 
period. 


Principles for Manpower Redistribution. 


In the first place, an aim of the reallocation will be to meet the wishes of war 
workers, especially the wish to return home, so far as is consistent with the 
national interest, and, subject to the same reservation, to transfer experienced 
workers back to their former industry. 

Certain classes of workers, moreover, have claims, based on personal reasons, 
for priority of release. These classes will, unless there are strong production rea- 
sons to the contrary, be allowed to retire from industry or to transfer to work 
nearer home irrespective of the work on which they are engaged or whether they 
are redundant. 

When these classes have been released, the problem of reallocation is largely 
one of transfer of labour, with some vacancies of greater importance than others. 
In this process, some order of priority of discharge and release for transfer must 
be established. It is eeaeedinet that, apart from call-up for the forces, the two 
main classes to be released first should be those needed to fill priority vacancies 
and those who have worked away from home for more than one year and want to 
return. 

In implementation of these principles, the following proposals are made: 


(1) Persons in a group called class K will be given permission to retire at once 
from employment irrespective of the work which they are doing. Class K includes 
women with household responsibilities, women wishing to join husbands released 
from the forces, other women over 60 years, and men over 65 years. In addition, 
women over 50 may apply for release from their jobs and will be given permission 
to leave unless there are strong production reasons to the contrary. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 646. 
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(2) Persons in class K who wish to transfer to other employment nearer home 
will be given first priority of release for transfer to work of importance regardless 
of the work they are doing, unless there are strong production reasons to the 
contrary. 

(3) In redistributing redundant workers, the following order of priority is 
to apply: 

(a) For military call-up, men aged 18-27 years, inclusive; 

(b) For transfer to other employment: (1) those needed for priority 
vacancies (including vacancies in important civilian industries and services); 
*(2) those who have worked away from home for less than three but more than 
one year and want to return (in order of their length of absence); and (3) re- 
leases as determined by current practice (e.g., by industrial agreements). 


The general order of priority will not be considered as a rigid rule but will be 
kept under continuous review. Moreover, individuals may always apply for 
release if they have special cause to do so. A major objective of the whole trans- 
ference process will be to move workers nearer their homes. 

In industries and establishments which do not have redundant workers 
during the transition, many workers will want to transfer to work nearer home. 
As substitutes can be provided for them, the priority order noted above will apply 
to them as to workers in establishments with labour surplus. 


Special Arrangements for Ex-Service or Civil Defence Personnel. 


In general, ex-service men and women and released civil defence workers will 
be covered by the same principles as other persons, but the application of these 
principles will be subject to certain special arrangements. 

Personnel in class A (those released according to the general age and length 
of service formula) will be exempt from labour controls during the period of paid 
leave following demobilisation and may seek and engage in work of their choice. 
After this period, they will become liable to the same controls as other workers. 

Personnel in class B (those released for urgent reconstruction work) will be 
directed to employment, and will be subject to recall to the forces should they 
leave an approved reconstruction employment. 

Disabled persons will not be required to take or to remain in employment on 
the grounds of its immediate importance unless the work in question is in line 
with plans for their permanent resettlement. 

Civil defence personnel will be regarded as available for other employment 
and liable to labour controls in the same way as industrial workers are. 


Labour Controls. 


So far as possible, the aim will be to organise manpower redistribution on a 
voluntary basis ‘‘and to narrow the field of compulsion to the strictest limits’’. 
Nevertheless, in view of the complex readjustments to be made, the Government 
must retain a substantial measure of control over the movement of labour. 

The use of the power of direction under Defence Regulation 58A will be 
limited to directing persons to essential work of the highest urgency. It is hoped 
to dispense with its use entirely at an early date. 

So far as the Essential Work Orders are concerned, ‘‘the Government con- 
sider it essential that the provisions of the Orders shall be retained during the 
interim period’’. The industries to which they apply, however, may be changed 
in the light of the changing importance of the various industries after the defeat 
of Germany. Moreover, relaxations will have to be made for persons in class K 
(see above) and to permit transfers to work nearer home at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

The Control of Employment (Directed Persons) Order will also continue in 
force, but “it will be administered with due regard to the considerations, so far 
as they are appropriate, discussed in connection with the Essential Work Orders’’. 

Control of engagements in the interim period is regarded as essential if any 
serious attempt is to be made to redistribute manpower nationally, according to 
agreed priorities and industrial needs. The scope of control will have to be ad- 
justed to the requirements of the interim situation, and the control will have to 
be made effective if the power of direction is to be used sparingly or to be dis- 


pensed with at an early date. It is, however, the Government's aim to allow as 
much freedom of engagement as possible to employers and to many classes of 
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workers, especially those in the older age groups. Thus, it is proposed to replace 
the present restrictions on engagement by a single Control of Engagement Order 
covering all employments but limited to men aged 18-50 years and women aged 
18-40 years. 

Boys and girls under 18 years will thus be free from the limited controls of 
engagement operative so far during the war. A separate scheme of juvenile 
employment is being worked out, “‘the paramount object of which will be to assist 
juveniles to the maximum extent possible in the choice of employment with a 
view to giving them the best opportunities for a permanent and progressive 
career in life with due regard to individual aptitudes”. 


Registration. 


The registration of young men and women reaching the age for employment 
or national service will be continued. Their cases will be reviewed to ensure their 
employment on nationally important work. Those liable for service with the 
forces will be mobilised as under existing arrangements and others will be directed 
to work or training in accordance with current labour priorities. 

The continuance of the Registration for Employment Orders is considered 
essential. In particular, it may be necessary to hold special registrations of 
particular classes of persons or of persons in or experienced in particular industries 
or occupations. It is not proposed, however, to take action under these Orders in 
connection with persons in class K. 


Notice of Termination of Employment Order. 
It is not proposed to continue this,Order during the interim period.! 


Srr WILLIAM BEVERIDGE’S REPORT ON FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Sir William Beveridge has followed up the report on Social 
Insurance and Allied Services* which he prepared at the request 


of the British Government by a further report on Full Employment 
in a Free Society, which he has made in a wholly private capacity 
with the assistance of a number of helpers whose names are not 
mentioned. A brief analysis of the report is given below. 


Definition of Full Employment. 


A state of “full employment” is defined as one in which there are always more 
vacant jobs than unemployed men, these jobs being at fair wages, of such a kind 
and so located that the unemployed men can reasonably be expected to take 
them. In such a situation the normal lag between losing one job and finding 
another would be very short. Only if this ideal is fulfilled is it fair to expect work- 

ple to co-operate in making the most of all productive resources, including 
abour, and to forgo restrictionist practices. Moreover, the character and dura- 
tion of individual unemployment caused by structural and technical change in 
industry will depend on the strength of the demand for labour in the new forms 
required after the change. Finally, an important consequence of full employment 
will be the stimulus to technical advance given by a shortage of labour. 

The report is concerned with the necessity, possibility, and methods of achiev- 
ing full employment in a free society. The citizen liberties regarded as essential 
are freedom of worship, speech, writing, study, and teaching, freedom of assembly 
andfof association for political and other purposes, freedom in choice of occupa- 
tion, and freedom in the management of a personal income. They do not include 
the liberty of a private citizen to own means of production and to employ other 
citizens in operating them at a wage. Whether private ownership of means of 
production{to be operated by others is a good economic device or not, it must be 
judged as a,device. 





1 Re-Allocation of Man-Power between Civilian Employments during any Interim Period between 
the Defeat of Germany and the Defeat of Japan. Cmd. 6568 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, Nov. 
1944) 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943: “Social Security Plans in Great 
Britain’’, pp. 46-57. 
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Action against Unemployment. 


Unemployment occurs if effective demand is not sufficient in total to require 
use of the whole labour force of the community; or if effective demand, though 
adequate in total, is misdirected, that is to say, is demand for work of a kind 
which cannot reasonably be performed by the available labour or in a place to 
which the available workers cannot reasonably be expected to move; or if industry 
is so organised that in meeting effective demand it carries extensive reserves of 
labour standing by to meet local and individual variations of demand or if there 
are obstacles which prevent labour from following changes in demand. As unem- 
ployment has three distinct sources, action against it must be taken on three 
lines, namely: maintaining at all times adequate total outlay; controlling the 
location of industry; and securing the organised mobility of labour. The 
first of these is the main attack, the others are subsidiary. 


Maintenance of total outlay. Employment depends on outlay, that is to say on 
the spending of money on the products of industry; when employment increases, 
this means that in total more is being spent. The first condition of full employ- 
ment, therefore, is that total outlay should always be high enough to set up a 
demand for products of industry which cannot be satisfied without using the 
whole manpower of the country. It must be a function of the State to ensure 
adequate total outlay and consequently to protect its citizens against mass unem- 
ployment. Acceptance of this new responsibility of the State marks the line which 
must be crossed in order to pass from the old Britain of mass unemployment and 
jealousy and fear to the new Britain of opportunity and service for all. 

Outlay falls into three main classes: (a) outlay on marketable goods and 
services of direct demand, i.e., marketable goods and services desired for their 
own sake and not merely as means to produce other goods and services (con- 
sumption outlay); (b) outlay on means of producing marketable goods and ser- 
vices of direct demand (business investment); and (c) outlay on non-marketable 
goods and services and the means of producing them, including defence, order, 
public health, free education, roads, drains and other public works (communal 
outlay). Each of the first two classes may be subdivided with reference to the 
part played by the State or other public authorities. The central proposition of 
the report is that the responsibility for ensuring at all times outlay sufficient in 
total to employ all the available manpower in Great Britain should formally be 
placed by the people on the State. That, first and foremost, is what is meant by 
adopting a national policy of full employment. As in the past, it is through the 
instrument of public outlay and of taxation that the State must pursue this new 
objective. 

Adoption of a national policy of full employment means a revolution in 
national finance involving a new type of budget. In this budget an esti- 
mate should be made as to how much, assuming full employment and 
under the taxation proposed, private citizens may be expected to lay 
out each year on consumption and private investment, and the Minister 
of Finance (under whatever title he may be known) should propose for 
each year public outlay sufficient, with this estimated private outlay, to employ 
the whole manpower of the country, that is to say, sufficient to make the assum 
tion of full employment come true. The main elements that will enter into the 
formulation of the new budget are: (a) private consumption outlay; (6) private 
investment outlay at home; (c) the balance of payments abroad; (d) proposed 
public outlay covered by revenue; (e) proposed public outlay covered by loan; 
and (f) the output capacity of the community, that is to say, the estimated value 
of its output when all its manpower is fully employed. The first five of the ele- 
ments mentioned above, which together make up the total outlay on which the 
level of employment depends, should equal the sixth element, namely, output 
capacity. 

PT he report examines different ways in which a long-term programme of 
planned outlay after the transition from war to peace could be drawn up and 
concludes with a series of recommendations. There should be action under the 
following heads of outlay: (1) communal outlay on non-marketable goods and 
services such as roads, schools, hospitals, defence, and order; (2) public business 
investment in a socialised sector of industry, including all monopolies so complete 
that they are taken over for administration by public corporations, and perhaps 
other industries, such as coal or steel, taken over by the State for special reasons; 
(3) regulation of private business investment, consisting both of assistance by 
loans at low interest and of taxation policy designed to stabilise private invest- 
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ment so far as possible, and carried out by a National Investment Board (see 
below); (4) collective demand for essential consumption goods to be supplied to 
private citizens through the ordinary channels of retail distribution at a price 
which at need may be lowered by a subsidy; and (5) increase of private consump- 
tion outlay both as the automatic result of an increase of national income and by 
redistribution of incomes through social security and progressive taxation. The 
immediate objectives of this programme would be social security, a national 
health service, adequate and good nutrition and supply of other necessaries, 
immensely improved education, and, largest of all in scope for useful expenditure, 
town and country planning, housing, and transport. In order to carry out these 
latter objectives, a new Ministry of National Development should be appointed. 


Controlled location of industry. Control should be both negative, prohibiting 
undesirable location, and positive, encouraging desirable location, and should be 
exercised ultimately by a central authority making a national plan for the whole 
country but using local authorities for the local execution of the plan and the 
adjustment of the plan to local conditions. The Ministry of National Develop- 
ment might be the main agency for securing, through control of the location of 
industry, the second condition of full employment, namely, that the total outlay 
of all kinds shall be wisely directed, having regard to the labour available. 


Organised mobility of labour. This third condition of full employment involves 
preventing or discouraging needless movement, as well as promoting movement 
where it is needed. The experience of the war has shown that the almost complete 
disappearance of unemployment has been made possible partly by an unlimited 
demand for manpower and partly by the abolition of nearly all qualitative re- 
strictions on the use of manpower, as illustrated by the fact that men and women 
by the million have changed their occupations or their place of work. The machi- 
nery for organising mobility of labour in the form of a system of employment 
exchanges has been in operation in Great Britain for many years. In addition, 
such industries as dock and harbour service, which by practising casual engage- 
ment have been the main generators of chronic unemployment in the past, have 
been transformed by the war and it may be assumed that the main principle of the 
transformation will remain in peacetime so that the men following such occupa- 
tions will have guaranteed weekly wages, leading in due course to the organisa- 
tion of regular work as well as of regular wages. It should be accepted as a general 
citizen duty that if there is a demand for labour at fair wages, men who are un- 
employed for any substantial period should be prepared to take the work and not 
to hold out indefinitely for work in their own trade and place; service means doing 
what is wanted, not just pleasing oneself. That means that an unemployed 
worker in receipt of benefit would, after a certain time, be considered suitable for 
other types of employment, which could be refused only at the cost of losing the 
benefit. Such methods would be even more reasonable than they are now if, under 
a full employment policy, the State provided not only facilities for training but 
the practical certainty of a job at the end of training. Further, if industrial demar- 
cations with all the restrictive tendencies and customs of the past, return in full 
force at the end of the war, a policy of outlay for full employment, however 
vigorously it is pursued by the State, will fail to cure unemployment and will 
encounter difficulties in raising the standard of living. If the fear of unemploy- 
ment can be removed, the way should be opened to reconsideration of these re- 
strictions. The conclusion is that what is required is organised mobility, which in- 
volves preventing or discouraging needless movement as well as promoting 
movement where it is needed. 


Government Machinery. 


The report makes some proposals for changes of Government machinery, 
including a Ministry of National Finance, distinct from the Treasury, whose 
main task it would be to determine outlay. This Ministry would be concerned 
not only with the outlay which the State can control directly but with the outlay 
of private citizens for consumption and for business investment. Consumption 
outlay will be influenced by taxation and price policy, and in respect of invest- 
ment a long-term programme for full productive employment will require: (1) 
that in all the main spheres of economic activity, plans of reorganisation and re- 
construction are worked out under the initiative and guidance of the State and in 
co-operation with the industries concerned; (2) that if in any particular case 
private enterprise proves unwilling to embark on a major project that the Govern- 
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ment considers to be necessary, the State will undertake it under public auspices; 
(3) that sufficient investment projects are elaborated to provide for the needs 
some years ahead, but that the timing of their execution will be under public 
control so as to ensure a steady flow of capital expenditure for the national eco- 
nomy as a whole; and (4) that the investments undertaken by the central Govern- 
ment, the local authorities, public utilities, and private industry are co-ordinated 
in accordance with a scale of priorities in a single national plan. The execution of 
this policy would be placed in the hands of a National Investment Board. 


Implications of Full Employment. 

Part of the report is devoted to the internal implications of full employment, 
with special reference to industrial discipline and efficiency, the determination of 
wages, the determination of prices, and the treatment of monopolies and trade 
associations, in connection with which something is said on the function of private 
enterprise and of public enterprise or public control respectively under conditions 
of full employment. 

The international implications of a full employment policy are dealt with at 
considerable length. The conclusion reached is that any plan for uncontrolled 
multilateral trading between any group of countries can be permanent and can 
work smoothly only if each of the countries accepts three conditions: (1) to pursue 
an internal policy of full employment suited to its special circumstances; (2) to 
take or assent to all the measures necessary to balance its accounts with the rest of 
the world and avoid want of balance whether by way of excess or deficiency; and 
(3) to display reasonable continuity and stability in its foreign economic policy 
in respect particularly of the control of trade by tariffs, quotas or other means. 
Restoration of the widest possible measure of multilateral trading on the three 
conditions named above should be the prime objective of British policy. But if, 
as may well prove possible, a world-wide system of multilateral trading is not 
attainable or is not immediately attainable, the next best course for Great Britain 
will be a regional system of multilateral trading embracing those countries which 
can accept the conditions named above. The third alternative available is the 
making of bilateral agreements for particular suppliers who will also be customers 
for British exports. A full employment policy for Great Britain must be framed 
in alternatives, and the country must retain freedom to adopt the second or third 
best alternative if the first cannot be secured.! 


A FuLit EMPLOYMENT BILL IN THE UNITED STATES 


Just before the second session of the 78th Congress of the United 
States came to an end in December 1944 the War Contracts Sub- 
committee of the Senate Military Affairs Committee presented a 
proposed Full Employment Bill to the Senate for its consideration. 
Since there had not been sufficient time to make a complete study 
of the Bill, the Subcommittee presented it without commitment 
for the purpose of stimulating discussion. 


The Bill provides for a declaration of policy by which Congress would affirm: 
(a) that every American able and willing to work has the right to a useful and 
remunerative job in the industries, shops, offices, farms and mines of the nation; 
(6) that it is the responsibility of the Government to guarantee that right by 
assuring continuing full employment; and (c) that it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to do this by (1) encouraging to the utmost extent possible without Federa 
investment and other expenditure the highest feasible levels of employment by 
private enterprise; and (2) providing whatever volume of Federal investment and 
other expenditures may be needed to assure continuing full employment. 

The President of the United States would be required under the Bill to trans- 
mit to Congress on the first day of each regular session a ‘‘National Production 
and Employment Budget”’ setting forth: (1) the estimated number of jobs needed 
during the ensuing fiscal year or years to assure continuing employment and the 
estimated dollar volume of the gross national product at the expected level of 


L 4 _— BEVERIDGE: Full Employment in a Free Society (London, George Allen & Unwin 
td., ° 
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prices required to provide such number of jobs; (2) the estimated volume of in- 
vestment and other expenditure by private enterprises, consumers, State and 
local Governments, and the Federal Government required during the ensuing 
fiscal year or years to assure full employment; and (3) the estimated volume of 
prospective investment and expenditure by private enterprises, etc., during the 
ensuing fiscal year or years, taking into account such foreign investment and 
other expenditure for exports and imports as affect the volume of the gross na- 
tional product. 

If the estimated volume of prospective investment and other expenditure is 
less than the amount estimated as necessary to assure full employment, the 
President would have to set forth a general programme for encouraging increased 
non-Federal investment and other expenditure, particularly such as would pro- 
mote increased employment in private enterprises together with such legislative 
recommendations as he might deem necessary or desirable. Such a programme 
might include a presentation of current and projected Federal policies and acti- 
vities with reference to banking and currency, monopoly and competition, wages 
and working conditions, foreign trade and investment, agriculture, taxation, 
social security, and the development of natural resources. 

If it appears that the programme set forth in the preceding paragraph is in- 
sufficient to provide full employment, the President would be required to include 
in the Budget a general programme of such Federal investment and other ex- 
penditure as would be sufficient to bring the aggregate volume of investment and 
other expenditure up to the level required. Such programmes would be designed 
to contribute to the national wealth or well-being and might include specific 
programmes for assistance to business enterprises, particularly small business 
enterprises; for useful public works, particularly such works as tend to promote 
increased investment and other expenditure by private enterprises; for useful 
public services, particularly those which tend to raise the level of health and 
education; for slum clearance and urban rehabilitation; for conservation and de- 
velopment of natural resources; and for rural electrification. All programmes 
calling for public construction would provide for the performance of the necessary 
work by private concerns on the basis of contracts awarded in accordance with 
applicable laws. 

Finally, the Bill provides for the setting up of a new joint Congressional com- 
mittee to receive, study, and make legislative recommendations upon the budget- 
ary requests made by the President under the earlier sections of the Bill. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


A recent article in the journal of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in the United States describes the system 
of vocational guidance used by the United States Army in con- 
nection with demobilisation. ‘“‘The problems of the present groups 
of veterans, and the manner in which they are solved, should 
help us plan for the day when the transfer to civilian life will be 
on a much larger scale’’, the article concludes. ‘‘It is already clear 
that the individual and the community profit much from properly 
conducted vocational guidance; it is our hope that the Army, 
through the programme here outlined, can make a genuine contribu- 
tion in this direction.”’ 


The Army vocational guidance programme is carried out by the Classifica- 
tion and Vocational Counseling Section of the Classification and Replacement 
Branch of the Adjutant General's Office. The purpose of the programme is to 
prepare an up-to-date record of qualifications and to provide preliminary voca- 
tional counselling which takes into account military as well as civilian experience. 

At each separation centre, classification and counselling branches have been 
established. Similar facilities are being provided in the military hospitals from 
which large numbers of men are discharged. The first task is to bring the men’s 
classification records up to date. A special ‘‘separation qualification record” form 


1 New York Times, 18 Dec. 1944. 
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has therefore been prepared. Information to fill in this form is gathered from 
relevant military records and reports and supplemented by notes of the coun- 
sellor after interview. It is ho that the record will serve as “‘an official Army 
introduction to employers, educational authorities, and anyone with whom the 
veteran has occasion to deal”. A copy of the record is supplied to the local office 
of the Veterans Administration nearest the man’s home. 

The conversion of the man’s military skills and training to related civilian 
occupations is done with the help of the Employment Service manual entitled 
Special Aids for Placing Military Personnel in Civilian Jobs. 

It is emphasised that the counselling given at separation centres and hospitals 
is preliminary to the work of civilian agencies engaged in direct placement or long- 
term rehabilitation. It is given by Army personnel whose own military experience 
enables them to evaluate military skills and training more easily than could be 
done by persons outside the Army. 

Both group and individual counselling is provided. The men arriving at the 
centres are first told of the counselling facilities available, and then a group dis- 
cussion is held on the nature of these facilities and the more common types of 
problems which the counsellor can help to solve. The men then fill out a brief 

uestionnaire, to indicate the principal problems with which each is concerned. 
he officer in charge of counselling then assigns counsellors to individual cases on 
the basis of their special background or qualifications. 

Individual counselling is carried on in private rooms or booths. Each coun- 
sellor has a standard ‘“‘kit’’ of reference materials to help him in his work, and both 
separation centres and hospitals include libraries furnished with books providing 
more detailed vocational information in particular fields. More than one indi- 
vidual interview may be needed, and tests may be recommended by the coun- 
sellor, though the men need not take them unless they wish. The counsellor’s 
recommendations on the vocational problems of the soldier are entered on a 
“counsellor’s interview memorandum "’form, which is not an official War Depart- 
ment record and the use of which is optional. 

To provide further information, representatives of the Employment Service 
and the Veterans Administration are on duty at separation centres and military 
hospitals. Men being discharged may register with the Employment Service, and 
notice of their registration and availability for work will be sent to the appro- 
priate local office. Veterans Administration officers help the veteran in connection 
with the programmes administered by that Administration. 

It is emphasised that the success of the Army counselling programme will 
depend primarily on the calibre of the counsellors. Care is being exercised in 
their selection and a full course of training given them at a special Separation 
Classification School at Fort Dix, New Jersey.! 


PuBLIc WorKS PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA 


The National Works Council, which was set up in July 1943 
to co-ordinate post-war public works in Australia”, held its second 
meeting on 25 August 1944, at which it adopted a number of resolu- 
tions relating to the planning and execution of projects to be carried 
out under the Council’s auspices. The text of these resolutions is 


given below. 


(1) As a first instalment of a programme of works, the Council resolves that 
the programme of works plnchat 5 in whole or in part by an “A” priority and 
which, including commitments, is estimated to cost £153,546,000, be approved 
in principle—with the proviso that, after more comprehensive examination and 
rg between the responsible Government and the Co-ordinator-General 
of Works (Sir Harry Brown), it might be found preferable to place in a lower 
priority classification, or to defer, or to eliminate, any particular proposal—and 
that the following procedure be adopted as a matter of urgency: 
(a) Each accepted proposal to be completely planned to the stage where 
it can be held in readiness for the invitation of tenders or for the commence- 
ment of the work by day labour. 


1 Occupations, Nov. 1944, pp. 69-74: “The Army Separation Classification and Vocational 


Counseling Program"’, by Col. George R. Evans. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 628. 
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(5) Detailed information relating to costs, extent and classification of 
labour, types and quantities of materials, shall be specified in relation to each 
proposal and then assembled in summary form to meet comprehensive plan- 
ning uirements. 

(c) That all formalities be concluded in respect of each proposal, includin 
the obtaining of any necessary parliamentary approval, the acquisition o 
land and the like. 


(2) Council resolves that: 

(a) Where the administering authorities are unable, with reasonable 
expedition, to complete the planning of the works referred to in resolution 1, 
because of lack of competent staff and their inability to secure the necessary 
assistance by their own efforts, they will submit to the State Co-ordinator of 
Works, detailed information concerning the names, general qualifications and 
status of their officers whose return is sought, together with full particulars of 
the reason for seeking special assistance. 

(b) After examination and recommendation by the State Co-ordinator, 
the State Minister in charge of reconstruction will, if satisfied that the releases 
are imperative, make representations to the Deputy Director-General of 
Man Power. 

(c) If in special cases this procedure is found unavailing, the State co- 
ordinator will refer the matter to the Co-ordinator-General for submission 
to the appropriate federal authorities. 


(3) Council resolves that, in respect of the works covered by resolution 1, 
advance orders should be placed by the various administering authorities for any 
supplies of highly specialised plant, machinery and equipment, the delivery 
period of which is likely to be protracted—provided that before substantial orders 
are placed they shall be referred to the Co-ordinator-General for examination in 
relation to the = works proposals and for confirmation that the step to be 
taken is justifiable. 

(4) Council resolves to urge on all administering authorities concerned with 
land settlement and irrigation schemes covered by resolution 1 the necessity of a 
prior examination into the marketing position and the formulation of methods of 
control best calculated to secure the maximum benefit from the expenditure of 
the public moneys entailed. 

5) Council resolves that, in respect of the works covered by resolution 1, 
administering authorities should review the possibilities of planning electricity 
and water projects on a regional basis before the adoption of the individual 
schemes of this character included in the programme. 

(6) Council resolves that those administering authorities who have been 
unable to submit their complete programmes of urgent and important works, 
should be urged to do so, and that they be added to the main programme covered 
by resolution 1 with such adjustments as may be agreed upon between the State 
Government and the Co-ordinator-General. Notwithstanding the specific works 
embraced by resolution 1, the Co-ordinator-General may, on the initiative of the 
Government concerned, or on his own initiative, but in either case only after 
agreement with the Government concerned, substitute for certain of the proposals 
contained in resolution 1 others referred to in this resolution, which may be re- 
garded as of greater urgency. 

(7) Council resolves that the preparation of the supplementary programme of 
less urgent works . . . remain in abeyance until the next meeting." 


APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING IN QUEENSLAND 


The tripartite Committee appointed to enquire into matters 
relating to the employment and training of apprentices and minors 
in Queensland, Australia, issued its report in September 1944. 
The report includes a summary of the Committee’s findings, based 





1 Digest of Decisions and Announcements and Important Speeches of the Prime Minister, No. 
87, period 21 Aug. to 7 Sept. 1944. It may be added that the Council further agreed that Western 
Australia, which had been unable to submit a complete programme in time for consideration at 
a a could submit further proposals amounting to £10,000,000 in accordance with resolu- 

ions | and 6. 
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on evidence from interested organisations, and recommendations 
for revision of the State’s Apprentices and Minors Acts, 1929 to 
1934. A summary is given below. 


Post-Primary Education and Guidance. 


As a starting point for the review of apprenticeship, the Committee received 
assurance from the Director-General of Education that the school-leaving age 
would be raised to 15 years immediately after the end of the war as a part of a 
general revised scheme of education, and that each State had agreed that the 
leaving age would be increased to 16 years as soon as possible after the war. Parti- 
cular attention is to be paid to the vocational aims of students and the practical 
possibilities of achieving them. Specialisation will begin at the age of 13, with 
easy transference from one course to another. A number of junior technical schools 
are to be established for industrial training; and manual training will be compul- 
sory for all boys up to the age of 15. If a boy leaves school at 15 and plans to enter 
a skilled trade, he will be required to attend classes related to this trade until he 
enters his apprenticeship at the age of 16. 


Selection of Apprentices. 


Special emphasis is placed on the desirability of careful selection of apprentices. 
The Committee proposes that in future the selection of apprentices should be con- 
fined to those considered suitable for the trade concerned and that such a provi- 
sion should be made mandatory under the Apprentices and Minors Acts. Em- 
ployers would retain freedom of choice Bremen ¢ the apprentices selected by them 
measure up to the requirements of the trade as fixed by the Apprenticeship 
Executive and as tested by the organisation of the Director-General of Educa- 
tion. Suitability will be based on information shown on the juvenile’s cumulative 
record card from school or such evidence as the Apprentices and Minors Em- 
ployment Bureau may collect. 


Theoretical Training. 


It is recommended that the minimum age for entering apprenticeship should be 
16 years of age and the maximum 19 years.! The Committee found that the first 
year of apprenticeship is not effectively spent. The apprentice enters training in 
the outiken with little or no skill and is all too often employed on running 
errands rather than learning his trade. To fit him for productive employment as 
soon as possible, he must receive full-time trade training for the required period 
during the early part of his apprenticeship. The Committee therefore suggests 
that three of the first six months should be spent in continuous training at a tech- 
nical college. The cost of the training should be borne by the State, and the em- 
re should continue to pay the apprentice during his three months’ training 
period. 

The Committee agreed on the principles that daytime training on the em- 
ployer’s time was not an carinenalilie provision, and that the apprentice should 
be asked to spend a reasonable part of his leisure time at technical college classes 
designed to improve his trade ph w nde During the three technical college years 
following the three months’ training, the apprentice should be required to attend 
for one whole day per fortnight on the employer’s time, and on his own time for 
two hours per week until the end of the first year and for four hours per week for 
each of the next three years. A higher trade course, free to those who attain a 
certain standard in final apprenticeship examinations, should be arranged, with 
attendance voluntary and on the apprentices’ own time. 

The Committee suggests a number of general changes designed to facilitate 
the higher training of apprentices. For the building trades, it urges the introduc- 
tion of a higher building course, leading to a university degree, for apprentices in 
the building trades. 


Period of Apprenticeship. 

Five years should be the maximum period of apprenticeship for any trade; 
this is now the recognised period of es and should, the Committee 
urges, be fixed as the maximum period in the Apprentices and Minors Acts. In 
some trades where the skill required can be obtained in a shorter period than five 





1 At present the minimum age is 14 years, and the maximum (by implication), 19 years. 
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years, the apprenticeship period should be shorter. Since group apprenticeship 
committees, in fixing the period for particular trades, are apt to be influenced by 
considerations not directly related to the time needed to acquire the requisite 
skill, it is proposed that the length of apprenticeship for the various trades should 
be fixed by the Executive whose membership is more general. 


Wages of Apprentices. 

A minimum wage scale should be established for all apprentices on the basis 
of a five years’ apprenticeship, and prescribed in the Acts, as follows: 17% per 
cent. of the journeyman’s wage for the first year, 30 per cent. for the second, 45 
per cent. for the third, 57% per cent. for the fourth, and 72% per cent. for the 
fifth. Where the apprenticeship is less than five years, the average minimum wage 
over the prescribed period should be not less than 44% per cent. of the journey- 
man’s wage. 


Proportion of Apprentices to Journeymen. 


Under existing legislation, the group committees determine the proportion 
of apprentices to journeymen in each apprenticeship trade. But in practice, they 
determine quotas for individual employers rather than for the trade as a whole, 
and the number of apprentices in training in relation to the future requireftents 
of the trade is thus haphazardly regulated. It is proposed that regular statistics 
should be obtained showing the number of employed (and unemployed) journey- 
men in each trade and the number of apprentices in each year of training for each 
trade; that these figures should be used as the basis of recruitment for the trade; 
and that each group committee should concern itself to a greater degree with the 
proportion apprentices should bear to journeymen in the trade as a whole. 

he Acts should be amended so that, instead of each employer being allowed 
to employ one apprentice, the committees should be able to refuse an employer 
the right to employ any apprentice, irrespective of the number of journeymen 
employed, where facilities for proper training or other good cause for refusal exists. 

Finally, it is suggestéd that the indenturing of apprentices to associations of 
employers should be encouraged. It is noted that where this was done by the 
Master Builders’ Association, the apprentices concerned benefited greatly. 


Certificate of Completion of Apprenticeship. 
The Committee considers that possession of a final certificate should be a 


condition peers ene completion of apprenticeship. The grant of these 
certificates should the sole right and responsibility of the group committees. 


Responsibilities of the State in the Training of Apprentices. 


The employer's responsibilities for training apprentices are limited by the 
phrase in the contract ‘‘by the best means in his power’’. As trade operations have 
become increasingly complex, more and more responsibility has passed from the 
employer to the State, which must amplify the employer’s means of training. 

The State has undertaken to provide, through its technical colleges, work- 
shops designed and equipped for purposes of practical as well as theoretical 
training. In providing equipment, it is urged that its adequacy from the point 
of view of the teaching of the requisite skills should be the essential consideration, 
not the newness or oldness of the equipment. 

Technical colleges are not well enough equipped at present, and the Govern- 
ment’s intention to re-equip these colleges is noted with approval. It is pointed 
out, moreover, that existing accommodation will not be sufficient to meet post- 
war reconstruction training needs. 

Correspondence instruction is not generally recommended; but it is urged 
that the system of group instruction of apprentices, under competent supervision, 
should be extended wherever possible. 


Extension of Greater Protection to All Juveniles. 


The Committee proposes that the Apprentices and Minors Acts should be 
extended to other trades. Of the 75 occupations in which minors may be employed 
under State awards, only 6 have been specified in the schedule to the Acts. 
Failure to include more occupations has tended to delay action to deal generally 
with the employment of minors and with their employment in dead-end jobs. 
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Minors other than apprentices should, the Committee believes, be afforded 
the same protection as apprentices, and should also be dealt with by the group 
committees, which previously have been termed group apprenticeship com- 
mittees. Representation of these new group committees on the Executive should 
be given by increasing the membership from 8 to 12, by adding two employer and 
two worker members chosen by representatives of group committees other than 
group committees for the skilled trades. 

An Apprentices and Minors Employment Bureau should be set up to combine 
in one building the two ae sections of the Juvenile Employment Bureau and 
the Apprenticeship Office. The Director of the Bureau would preside over all 
committees set up under the Acts, and the staff would include the psychologist of 
the Department of Public Instruction in charge of the vocational guidance pro- 
vided in schools. This type of organisation would tend to strengthen the links 
between the schools and the employers. 

Welfare officers (preferably chosen from among technical college instructors) 
should be appointed, to smooth out difficulties of apprentices, and to help them 
to improve their work or studies where necessary. 


Continuance of Compulsory Registration of Juvenile Workers. 


The Acts should make the registration of all juveniles entering employment 
and of all employers employing juveniles compulsory. This is now the case under 
the National Security Regulations, but, the Committee states, “its continuance 
when these Regulations shall no longer apply is essential if the guidance of youth 
into D paw posse and suitable employment is to be effective, and the problems of 
‘dead-end’ employment are to be dealt with’’.* 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


APPOINTMENT OF A COMMISSION ON EQUAL Pay FoR EQUAL WorRK 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Government announced in May 1944 the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to consider the principle of equal 
pay for equal work.? This decision was made shortly after a motion 
dealing with this subject had been presented to the House of Com- 
mons.°® 


The terms of reference of the Royal Commission were announced in August 
1944, and read as follows: 


To examine the existing relationship between the remuneration of men 
and women in the public services, in industry and in other fields of employ- 
ment; to consider the social, economic and financial implications of the claim 
of equal pay for equal work; and to report.‘ 


Mr. Justice Asquith was appointed chairman of the Commission, which com- 
prises eight other members (of whom four are women) representing the Ministry 
of we ard as an employer, other employers, the trade unions, and the professions; 
it includes also an economist, a representative of the Women’s Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Labour, and an expert on industrial management. The 
first meeting was held in London in mid-October 1944.5 


1 Report of the Committee Appointed to Enquire into Matters relating to the Employment and 
Training of Minors (Brisbane, 1944). 

2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 9 May 1944, cols. 1709-1710. 

* A motion, signed by 161 members, and presented to the House of Commons in April 1944, 
had urged the application of the principle of equal pay for equal work in the civil service (idem, 
4 Apr. 1944, col. 1806). 

4 Idem, 2 Aug. 1944, col. 1380. 

5 Idem, 12 Oct. 1944, col. 1961; The Economist, 21 Oct. 1944, p. 539. 
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Hours oF WorK IN GERMANY 


An Order issued by the German Minister of the Interior on 
7 September 1944 regulates the administration of the Decree 
establishing the 60-hour week as part of a programme to increase 
war production.' 


The Order makes the minimum working week in all undertakings and admin- 
istrative departments 60 hours, or 57 hours when no break is provided for at 
midday. The hours worked in excess of 8 a day will continue to be considered 
overtime oa paid as such. 

Exceptions to the application of the 60-hour week are made for persons in 
dangerous or unhealthy occupations; for women* and young persons’ over 16 
years, for whom the extension of hours beyond 8 a day is limited to 8 hours a 
week; and for children under 16 years, whose working hours, excluding the hours 
spent in occupational training, are 48 a week.‘ 


Hours OF WorK AND HOLIDAYS IN ARGENTINA 
DEFINITION OF NIGHT WORK FOR WOMEN 


The Argentine Government recently issued a Decree authorising 
the Secretariat of Labour and Welfare in special cases to fix 6 a.m., 
instead of 7 a.m., as the time when women may begin work during 
the winter in factories, workshops, and private houses, and defin- 
ing the term “‘winter’’. The change was made to meet the demand 
of the many women who wished to avoid transport difficulties 
during rush hours and to have free time in the afternoon. 


Under Act No. 11,317 of 30 September 1924° ie on the employment of 


women and young persons, night work is prohibited for women, and is defined as 
work between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. in summer or 7 a.m. in winter. 

The new Decree, which defines the winter as the months of June, July. and 
August, provides that, before allowing an exception to the provisions of the Act, 
the Secretariat of Labour and Welfare must ascertain the opinion of the majority 
of the women workers affected by the measure, the number of women employed 
in the establishment in question, the concentration of industries in the area, and 
the means of transport available. The Secretariat will then determine whether 
the change to an earlier hour will result in better transport conditions for the 
women workers. All permits granted under the Decree are provisional and must 
be renewed annually; moreover, the persons affected may ask at any time for a 
permit to be annulled. 

The preamble to the Decree points out that since 1941 similar hours have been 
in force for women workers in cotton spinning mills* and have caused neither in- 
convenience nor dissatisfaction.’ 


EXTENSION OF HoLIDAY PAYMENTS TO HoME WORKERS 


A Decree, No. 24,252/44 of 11 September 1944, extended to 
home workers the right to payment of wages for statutory holidays. 
This right had been granted to other workers by a Decree of 27 
July 1944. 


Workers covered by the definition of home workers in Act No. 12,713 concern- 
ing home work® will be entitled to payment of wages for holidays if they have 





1 Cf. International Labour cy Vol. LI, *.- 4. om 1945, p. 82. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, hae 
3 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar Ws a p. 3 9. 
‘ Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25 Sept. 
5 Cf. Legislative Series, 1924, ps" 
® Under Decree No. 102,163 of 9 Oct. 1941. 
7 Decree No. 18,708/44 ‘of 15 July 1944. 
® Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 203. 
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worked for the same employer during the fortnight preceding the period in which 
the holiday falls. The amount of pay due is calculated by adding to the worker’s 
wages for the fortnight in which the holiday falls the wages for the preceding fort- 
night, and dividing the sum by 25. A maximum limit of 8 pesos a day is set for 
home workers and of 12 pesos for occupiers of workshops who contract for home 
work and employ not more’than three assistants. Occupiers of workshops em- 
ploying more than three assistants and middlemen are not entitled to any holiday 
payments. But all occupiers of workshops must, according to this regulation, pay 
wages for statutory holidays to their assistants, whatever number they employ. 


Hours OF WorK IN CUBA 


In two recent actions the Cuban Ministry of Labour has granted 
exceptions to the provisions of Article 66 of the Constitution, which 
fixes maximum hours of work at 8 in the day and 44 in the week. 


As a result of the destruction caused by the recent hurricane, the Ministry 
issued an Order, No. 804, which permits public service undertakings to work over- 
time hours as may be required to make necessary repairs and resume normal 
service.” 

The other exception arose out of requests made by the National Maritime 
Workers’ Federation of Havana and its afhiliated dock workers, and the Commerce 
and Industry Association of Havana, that employment in dock work should be 
exempted from the 8-hour day provision, which was difficult to apply under the 
rotating system of hiring labour in force. This exemption was provided in Order 
No. 799, which permits both dock workers and office employees whose work is 
closely related to accumulate the legal maximum of 44 hours of work per week 
irrespective of the number of hours worked in a day.* A subsequent Order of the 
Ministry, No. 814, reaffirmed these provisions and also provided that they should 
remain in force for the duration of the war.‘ 


NiGHT WorK IN BAKERIES IN VENEZUELA 


The Ministry of Labour and Communications of Venezuela 
issued an Order, No. 42, on 10 November 1944 prohibiting night 
work in bakeries.® 


The Order applies to the Federal District and the neighbouring District of 
Sucre in the State of Miranda. It prohibits work of any nature in bakeries and 
similar establishments between the hours of 10 p.m. and 4 a.m. If the public 
interest so requires, the Federal Executive may grant individual exceptions to the 
prohibition, in which case the wage rates paid for work performed during the 
night, as defined, will be increased by 15 per cent. above the regular day rates in 
the establishment in question. The provisions of the Order come into force 90 days 
after its publication, and will remain in force for six months thereafter. 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN ECUADOR 


By Decree No. 771 of 9 August 1944, the provisions of Articles 
220 to 224 inclusive of the Labour Code of Ecuador, relating to 
holidays with pay for salaried employees in private employment, 
were extended to wage earning workers because of the need “‘to 
give workers an annual period of rest from work in order to protect 
their health and promote their welfare’. The Minister of Social 
Welfare and Labour is made responsible for the administration 
of the Decree.® 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Gaceta Oficial (Havana), No. 592, 26 Oct. 1944, p. 17553. 

* Idem, No. 590, 25 Oct. 1944, p. 17483. 

4 Idem, No. 658, 28 Nov. 1944, p. 19556. 

5 Gaceta Oficial (Caracas), No. 21,558, 10 Nov. 1944, p. 144,739. 
6 Registro Oficial, 15 Aug. 1944, p. 539 
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Under the Labour Code, a salaried employee is entitled to 15 days of paid 
holiday each year. He may refrain from taking his annual holiday for three con- 
secutive years in order to take the accumulated holiday in the fourth year. If he 
leaves his employment without having received the holiday to which he is entitled, 
he is to be paid compensation equal to the salary due for the holiday not taken. 
An employer may refuse to grant a holiday to an employee engaged in technical 
work or work of a confidential nature whom it is difficult to replace for a short 
period. The holiday in this case is added to that of the following year; and if the 
employee leaves his employment without having received his holiday under such 
circumstances, he is entitled to compensation at the rate of twice the salary due 
to him in respect of the holiday. 


LONGER Paip HOLIDAYS FOR FINNISH SEAMEN 


Improvements in the system of holidays with pay for Finnish 
seamen were effected by an Act passed on 27 April 1944, amending 
the Seamen’s Holidays Act of 1939.* 


The annual holiday for ratings was increased from 9 to 12 working days after 
one year’s service; formerly, five years’ service was required to qualify for 12 
days’ holiday. No change was made in the length of the holiday for masters, 
officers, and radio operators, which remains at 12 working days after one year’s 
service and 16 working days after five years’ service. In the event of interruption 
of service after at least six but less than twelve months, ratings now receive pay 
for six days instead of five; masters, officers, and radio operators still receive six 
days’ pay as before. In seasonal shipping, masters, officers, and radio operators 
were formerly entitled to three days’ pay for three months’ service and four days’ 
pay for four months’ service, while ratings were entitled to two days’ pay for three 
months’ service and three days’ pay for four months’ service; under the new Act 
all ranks are entitled to one day's pay for each month of service, if the service is of 
at least three months’ duration but less than six.* 
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A SoctaAL SECURITY RESEARCH OFFICE IN CUBA 


By Decree No.- 3133 of 21 September 1944, a Social Security 
Research Office was set up in Cuba as a department attached to 
the Ministry of Labour and under the direct supervision of the 
Minister. 


This office will provide information concerning all aspects of the social in- 
surance legislation in force and will propose measures to the Minister for the 
improvement and development of social insurance institutions. It will also make 
investigations to determine the kinds of social security most needed by the popu- 
lation, and all State, provincial, and municipal bodies will co-operate in providing 
the data sought. 

The Office will act as adviser to social insurance institutions in the compiling 
of{statistics, taking of censuses, and other activities, and will co-operate with the 
National Minimum Wage Committee to carry on research into the cost of living, 
family budgets, etc. 

It is also charged with the duty of apes up anexchange of information regard- 
ing social security with the International Labour Organisation, the Pan American 
Union, and such foreign countries as request this, and it will periodically call 
together directors of Cuban social insurance institutions so that they may pool 
their experience and study, discuss, and adopt plans submitted to them.‘ 





1 Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1938, Ec. 1. 
2 Idem, 1939, Fin. 2. 

3 Frnlands Férfatiningssamling, 1944, p. 484. 

4 Gaceta Oficial (Havana), 29 Sept. 1944, pp. 16071-16072. 
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THE ECUADORIAN PENSION FUND 


Regulations for the administration of the Ecuadorian Pension 
and Insurance Funds were issued by two Decrees, Nos. 2051 and 
2052, of 28 December 1943. These regulations were based on the 
Act of 26 July 1942! which amended the scheme of social insurance 
existing at that time. On 29 June 1944 a further decree suspended 
the application of the regulations concerning the Insurance Fund, 
but the Decree concerning the Pension Fund became effective on 
1 October 1944.2 A summary of its provisions is given below. 


Scope. 


The new Act makes insurance compulsory for all public employees and 
employees of banks, private insurance companies, and of the Insurance Fund 
itself. All wage earning or salaried employees of municipalities, financially auto- 
nomous public authorities, or the State, even when they are not classified as 
officials, and persons appointed by the Government to perform public services 
are considered public employees. The National Insurance Institute, the body 
to which the Ecuadorian insurance institutions are subordinate, will decide 
doubtful cases of liability to insurance. 

The sum of 24,000 sucres a year is fixed as the highest remuneration upon 
which an insured person will pay contributions or receive benefits. Any remu- 
neration in excess of this sum is not considered in making insurance calculations. 


Risks Covered and Benefits. 
The Pension Fund covers the risks of sickness, maternity, old age, and death. 


Sickness and maternity benefits. In cases of sickness, the insured person is 
entitled to necessary medical, surgical, and dental attendance and medicines from 
the beginning of his sickness and for a maximum period of 26 weeks for the same 
sickness. He is also entitled to a cash allowance when the sickness incapacitates 
him for work; this allowance will be paid after the seventh day of incapacity and 
for a maximum period of 25 weeks. It will amount to 50 per cent. of the average 
wage of the insured person during the first four weeks, and to 40 per cent. during 
the subsequent twenty-one weeks. If, the insured person has the legal right to sick 
leave on full pay or on part of his pay equal at least to the cash allowance, the 
latter will not be paid. Sickness benefits in cash and in kind will be granted to 
insured persons fe have paid a minimum of six monthly contributions, two at 
least in the six-month period immediately preceding sickness. Instead of pro- 
viding these benefits, the Fund may make provision 4 the hospitalisation of the 
insured person, either in its own establishments or in those provided by the social 
assistance services or similar bodies with which it has contracts. Medical care 
regulations, to be issued later, may determine the rate of cash allowance to be paid 
to the insured person’s family during this period; in no case may this allowance 
exceed the allowance which the insured person himself would receive from the 
Fund. If the Fund cannot provide the medical assistance needed, it may, in certain 
cases, grant a sum of money equivalent to the assistance. No sickness benefits 
are paid by the Fund for industrial accidents or occupational diseases. 

n the event of childbirth, an insured woman is entitled to the necessary 
obstetrical attendance and to a cash benefit, amounting to 75 per cent. of her 
average wage and paid during the three weeks before and the four weeks after her 
confinement. To + eligible for these benefits a woman must have paid at least 
six monthly contributions in the twelve months preceding childbirth. 

All sickness and maternity benefits in kind will be distributed through and 
administered by the Social Insurance Medical Department. The Fund will pay 
the Department monthly an amount equal to one third of the contributions col- 
lected from the employers the month before. The Medical Department will make 
systematic examinations into the state of health of members of the Fund with a 
view to setting up preventive medicine services. It may also, in agreement with 
the Actuarial Department, make contracts with municipalities and banks that 
have established medical and hospitalisation services, under which part of the 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 499. 
? Communication to the I.L.0. 
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employers’ contributions to the Fund will be made over to these institutions in 
proportion to the services they provide. 


Invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pensions. An insured potas who becomes 
incapacitated for work is entitled to an invalidity pension if he has paid at least 
sixty monthly contributions; however, if the incapacity is the result of an in- 
dustrial accident, the pension will be paid regardless of the number of contribu- 
tions made. The rules consider as incapacitated any insured person who, because 
of sickness or mental or physical disability, finds himself unable to carry on his 
usual profession or occupation or any other suitable to his experience or training 
and to his category as a worker. Applicants for a pension and those already in 
receipt of a pension must be examined by doctors of the Fund. Subject to the 
approval of the National Insurance Institute, the Fund may set up services to 
avert invalidity and to rehabilitate those unable to work. The invalidity pension 
is equal in value to the old-age pension described below. 

n insured person who has reached the age of 55 years and paid at least 360 
monthly contributions, or who has reached 65 years and paid at least 180 monthly 
contributions, is entitled to an old-age pension. 

The annual invalidity or old-age pension consists of a basic amount equal to 
40 per cent. of the average annual wage earned in the last sixty months for which 
contributions were paid before the date when the conditions prescribed for obtain- 
ing a pension were satisfied, increased by 1.25 per cent. of the same average wage 
for each year of contribution after the first sixty-month period has been concluded. 
In the event of incapacity due to an industrial accident, the pension will be paid 
even if the insured person has not paid 60 monthly contributions, and will amount 
to 40 per cent. of the average monthly wage earned during the period in insurance. 
If he remains in cuadusalile employment after the date on which he has satisfied 
the prescribed conditions for receiving a pension, the pension will be suspended, 
but on his retirement it will be increased by an annual amount equal to 5 per 
cent. of the wage earned after the said date. 

A member of the Fund who leaves his employment and does not rejoin the 
compulsory insurance scheme of the Pension Fund within the next six months, or 
does not become a member of the Insurance Fund, will be entitled, if he has paid 
at least 300 monthly contributions and is 45 years old, to a pension reduced in 


proportion to the number of years he lacks to be entitled to a nee old-age 


pension. The amount of this pension will be calculated in accordance with a 


specified schedule. 

eed and old-age pensions may not amount to less than 45 sucres a 
month. 

In case of death, the widow of a pensioner or insured person who has paid at 
least 60 contributions or whose death was the result of an industrial accident (in 
which case no minimum number of contributions are required) is entitled to a 
widow's pension. This will amount to 30 per cent. of the invalidity or old-age 
pension that the deceased was receiving or had earned the right to receive. 

Orphans of an insured person are entitled to a pension under the same con- 
ditions as widows. Orphans’ pensions will be paid to sons under 18 years of age, 
unmarried daughters under 25 years, and any incapacitated son or daughter 
without age limit. The fund may pay orphans’ pensions up to 21 years if the 
recipient is studying in a public educational establishment or one authorised by 
the State. Each orphan’s pension will amount to 15 per cent. of the pension that 
the deceased was receiving or had the right to receive, and will be increased to 30 
per cent. in cases where both father and mother are dead. 

The widow’s pension may not be less than 15 sucres a month, nor the orphans’ 
pensions less than 9 sucres per child. 


Maintenance of Insurance Rights. 


Insured persons who withdraw from insurance retain their rights to invalidity, 
old-age and survivors’ benefits for one tenth of the time for which they have paid 
contributions, but for not less than six months. As far as sickness and maternity 
insurance is concerned, if a minimum of six monthly contributions have been paid 
and the insured person is unemployed, he retains his rights for two months. 


Contributions. 


The Decree reaffirms the provisions for contributions laid down by the Act; 
that is, the insured persons and the employer each pay 7 per cent. of all wages 
and salaries and the State pays a subsidy equal to 40 per cent. of the pension 
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expenditure of the Fund. The moneys are divided into two separate sections, 
one for public employees and one for the other insured persons; the resources 
of one section must not be used to cover the obligations of the other. 

Every three years the Actuarial Department of the National Insurance 
Institute will draw up an actuarial balance sheet of the Fund and will submit any 
proposals it considers necessary to correct the actuarial bases of the scheme or to 
improve the benefits. 


Co-operative Funeral Fund. 


All insured persons are obliged to contribute 1 per cent. of their wages to 
establish a funeral fund for the payment of certain expenses provided for in the 
regulations. A deceased person who has paid six monthly contributions to this 
fund leaves to his surviving wife (or her husband) and to children under 21 years, 
or over 21 if incapacitated (to unmarried daughters without age limit), an amount 
which will be fixed each year by the governing body of the Pension Fund and 
based on the reports of the Actuarial Department of the National Insurance 
Institute. This amount will be calculated taking into account the average income 
and expenditure of the funeral fund, the existing resources, and mortality statis- 
tics. 

Organisation. 

The Fund is administered by a governing body, an executive committee, and 
a manager. 

The governing body is tripartite in constitution and is entrusted with the 
general management and supervision of the Fund. It is responsible for drawing 
up the annual budget and investment plan, deciding on investments of over 
50,000 sucres, making internal regulations and amendments, and enforcing its 
own rules and decisions and those of the National Insurance Institute. Members 
of the governing body are in office for three years, and at the end of that time they 
may stand for re-election. They will elect one of their members as chairman. The 
chairman’s powers and duties are specified in the regulations. 

The governing body elects three of its members to form the executive com- 
mittee, which makes decisions on all current affairs and decides what matters 
should be brought to the attention of the governing body. 

The regulations also provide for setting up a benefits committee made up of 
the chairman of the governing body, the manager, and a member of the executive 
committee. This committee will make decisions concerning applications for 
pensions and incapacity for work, and ascertain the fulfilment of any other con- 
ditions prescribed for receiving a pension. The manager will direct the adminis- 
tration of the Fund and represent it in all legal or other actions, and may veto the 
decisions made by the executive committee on investments. However, if the 
executive committee maintains its decision and obtains the approval of the 
governing body, his veto may be overridden. An assistant manager will replace 
the manager in his absence, and is directly in charge of the administration of the 
institution. 

The Decree also states that a financial controller (interventor) is to be appointed 
by the governing body to audit the accounts, etc. 


Transitional Provisions. 


Persons who were pensioned before the new regulations came into force (on 
1 October 1944), but made contributions in respect of employment subsequent to 
the award of the pension, were entitled up to 1 October 1944 to have the new 
pension based on the former provisions, and also to the increase of 5 per 
cent. of wages earned after that date. Persons who at 1 October 1944 had paid 
contributions for 25 years or more also have these rights. Insured persons who, 
during the first five years that the Decree is in force, fulfil the conditions for 
obtaining a pension according to the former regulations will have the right to a 
pension calculated on the new system, but no wages in excess of 1,250 sucres a 
month will be taken into account in the calculation. Periods of service in public 
administration before 1 March 1928, and in banks before 1 October 1928, will be 
considered as time for which contributions towards invalidity, old-age and sur- 
vivors’ benefits based on the new regulations have been paid, provided that the 
conditions prescribed by the relevant Acts of 1928 (as amended) and by the earlier 
regulations are satisfied within six months of the coming into force of the Decree.! 





Registro Oficial, No. 1013, 14 Jan. 1944, 
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Tue SociaL INSURANCE MOVEMENT IN CHILE 


AMENDMENTS. TO THE JOURNALISTS’ SocIAL INSURANCE SCHEME 


Several amendments were made by a Chilean Act, No. 7790, 
of 18 July 1944 to the social insurance legislation affecting em- 
ployees of newspapers and periodicals and of advertising agencies 
(journalists), who are entitled to old-age, invalidity and survivors’ 
pensions, long-service benefits, and unemployment and family 
allowances through the journalists’ section of the National Fund 
for Public Employees and Journalists. 


The new Act gives journalists larger representation in the council of the Fund 
and increases the scope of insurance to include undertakings employing less than 
ten persons. 

It provides further that persons who cease to contribute but do not withdraw 
their contributions keep their rights to insurance for a period to be fixed later, 
and those who withdraw their contributions will have the right to refund them if 
they re-enter insurance. 

For the calculation of pensions, special credit will be given for night work 
performed over a period of years for a minimum duration of six hours: after 
twenty years or more of night work, an insured person will be credited with six 
months extra for every year of night work; after fifteen years or more, with four 
months extra; after ten years or more, with two months extra. The same credits 
will be given for insured persons working for six-hour periods in atmosphere con- 
taminated by poisonous gases. In either case the undertakings must pay an addi- 
tional 1 per cent. contribution. 

Whereas pensions were previously limited to a maximum of 36,000 pesos a 
year, the new Act sets a variable yearly maximum, equal to five times the living 
wage rate in force at the time the pension is granted. The minimum invalidity 
pension will be equal to the living wage rate in force at the time the pension is 

ranted. 

. Survivors’ pensions were formerly paid on the basis of 23 per cent. of the 
pensioner’s salary in his last employment for the first ten years of service, plus 
1 per cent. for each additional year worked. The new Act increases the basic pen- 
sion to 60 per cent. of the average salary for the last two years, plus 1 per cent. 
for each additional year. For those who have not paid contributions for ten years 
at the time of their death, the survivors’ pension will be 50 per cent. of the wage 
plus 1 per cent. for each year after the first two. 

The new Act improves the compulsory life insurance scheme. It also makes 
medical care a compulsory, instead of a voluntary, part of insurance. For this 
purpose the Fund will organise a curative medical service, to finance which it 
may set aside up to 5 per cent. of the income granted to it by the Act. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic, with the consent of the Council of the National Fund for 
Public Employees and Journalists, may increase the contribution rate up to 24% 
per cent. of salary. 

Finally, the new Act increases current pensions. The basic sum of 9,600 pesos 
a year is raised by 70 per cent.; the first 2,400 pesos above that amount, by 10 per 
cent.; the second, by 9 per cent.; the third, by 8 per cent.; the fourth, by 7 per 
cent.; the fifth, by 6 per cent.; and additional amounts by 5 per cent. No read- 
justed pension may amount to less than the living wage as fixed in Santiago. In 
August 1944 it was approximately 1,020 pesos a month.' 


AMENDMENTS TO THE WORKERS’ SOCIAL INSURANCE SCHEME 


Act No. 7771 of 23 July 1944 has removed the upper wage 
limit, above which a worker ceases to be liable to insurance in 
the Chilean Workers’ Insurance Fund. 


This Fund covers agricultural, commercial, industrial, independent, and 
domestic workers, and grants invalidity, sickness, old-age and survivors’ benefits 





1 Diario Oficial, 4 Aug. 1944, pp. 1441-1446. 
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to insured persons, maternity benefits to insured women and the wives of insured 
men, and medical care to insured persons’ children under two years old. 

The original Act on compulsory workers’ insurance had fixed 12,000 pesos a 
year as the maximum wage limit for admission to the Fund; now all workers are 
eligible for insurance no matter what remuneration they receive. The reason for 
the amendment lay in the increase in ——e during the last few years, which 
caused an — decrease in the number of workers insurable in the Fund. 

The new Act also provides that, for the purpose of contributions and benefits, 
all remuneration for any kind of work, in cash or in kind, including food and 
lodging when supplied, but excluding family allowances, shall be considered as 


wages.! 
INVESTMENT PLANNING COMMITTEE 


A committee to study the investment policy of insurance funds 
and report its conclusions to the Government was set up by Decree 
No. 552 of 28 April 1944. 


The committee is composed of the Ministers of Health and Finance, who 
serve as chairmen, the Director of the Social Insurance Department, and the 
executive vice-chairmen of the principal social insurance funds. It will draw up 
a general investment plan for all social insurance institutions, taking into account 
the special objects - ¢ each institution and the social and economic purposes of 
the investments; and particular investment plans for each institution. These 
plans are to be submitted to the Government a month and a half before the end of 
each financial year. It may be mentioned that in 1943 the social insurance funds 
had a surplus of more than 600 million pesos for investment and a capital invest- 


ment of about 5,000 million pesos.” 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN URUGUAY 


The Uruguayan Government by a Decree of 17 May 1944 
issued regulations for the operation of the equalisation funds, for 
the payment of family allowances, which had been introduced 
by Act No. 10449 of 12 November 1943.* 


Scope. 


age by equalisation funds is compulsory in respect of all salaried em- 
‘sae pe and workers of either sex, in industrial and agricultural undertakings, who 

ave sole responsibility for the maintenance of legitimate or legally acknowledged 
illegitimate children, brothers or sisters, or orphans, under 14 years of age or under 
16 if they are continuing their education. The scheme covers all wage earners and 
salaried employees working in any type of undertaking, home workers, workers 
employed by co-operatives, mutual aid societies, etc., but excludes rural workers 
not employed in undertakings and workers in domestic service. 


Organisation. 


The provisions of the Act are administered by family allowance funds, inclu- 
ding ae funds, funds for single undertakings, official funds, and depart- 
mental funds. 

Equalisation funds are set up to cover one industry or commercial activity, 
or groups of related industries or commercial activities, and it is compulsory for 
every employer to join the fund for which he is eligible. To be able to set up an 
equalisation fund, the affiliated employers must together employ at least 4,000 
persons in their undertakings. The Ministry of Industry and Labour will call 
upon the employers’ and workers’ associations in each branch of industrial or 
commercial activity to state whether they wish to belong to the boards of the 





1 Diario Oficial, 26 June 1944, p. 1173. 
2 Idem, 1 June 1944, p. 996. 
3 Cf. International ry Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, p. 251. 
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funds and to nominate candidates; in choosing members for the boards, the 
Ministry should take into account the size of the associations nominating candi- 
dates and the results of the elections to the national wage boards. The equalisa- 
tion funds are to be managed by an honorary board, to be renewed every two 
years, composed of one Government representative who will be chairman, two 
employers’ delegates, and two workers’ delegates. The Government has power to 
ae new industries and related commercial activities in already existing 
unds. 

The Ministry may authorise the establishment of family allowance funds for 
single undertakings at their request, provided that they employ more than 100 
persons, are not in arrears with the payment of insurance contributions, have a 
financial and economic position which ensures the stability of the fund, and grant 
benefits equal to or greater than the minimum of 6 pesos per child required by 
the Act. These funds will be administered by a board composed on the pattern of 
those for the equalisation funds. The Government reserves the right to revoke 
its authorisation of these funds at any time. 

Official funds are set up in an industry or in groups of industries where the 
requirements for a collective fund have not been met, that is, where the em- 
ployers concerned ordinarily employ less than 4,000 persons, or where they do 
not respond when called upon by the Ministry to organise an equalisation fund. 

In the departments in the interior of the country or on the coast, departmental 
equalisation funds may be set up covering any number and kind of industries or 
commercial undertakings. They do not need to be related in character, or to 
employ a minimum of 4,000 persons. 


Benefits. 


Any worker or salaried employee who considers himself eligible for benefits 
under the Act may apply to the fund concerned and submit proof that he has a 
beneficiary in his charge. The allowance must be such as to bring the remunera- 
tion received by the head of the family up to 200 pesos, and its payment will not 
be stopped as long as the contract of employment is not terminated, even though 
—because of accident, sickness, disciplinary suspension or any other paused 


worker no longer receives his wages. The ew state that by remuneration 
x 


is meant the wage or salary and any other fixed or variable amount received by 
the worker as percentage, commission, bonus, etc., plus the value of any food or 
lodging provided by the employer. 


Financial Resources. 


The funds are financed by an employer's contribution of a certain percentage 
of wages paid. The Government fixes the percentage quarterly. For this purpose, 
the funds first calculate the tota! amount needed to cover allowances granted, 
the administration costs—which may not exceed 3 per cent. of the gross receipts— 
and a reserve fund (to be invested in Government bonds) of 5 per cent. of allow- 
ances paid; they also calculate the total wages paid by all employer members of 
the funds. The quotient of these two totals is the percentage of wages to be 
charged for the three-month period. The funds’ resource may also include 
voluntary contributions from employers, workers or salaried employees, the 
interest on investments, etc. 

To determine the amount of the allowance, the funds divide the sum available 
by the number of beneficiaries. The result, up to a maximum of 6 pesos, is the 
allowance per child. If there is a surplus, it may be used to increase general allow- 
ances, to give supplementary allowances to large families, to provide maternity 
bonuses, and to organise extra family welfare services. 

The Bank of the Republic advanced to the funds the initial amount needed to 
start the payment of family allowances during the first half of September 1944. 


The Decree also fixes the fines to be paid for infringement of the provisions 
of the Family Allowance Act.! 








1 Diario Oficial, 25 May 1944, pp. 243A-246A. 
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WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


SECOND GENERAL CONGRESS OF THE CONFEDERATION OF LATIN 
AMERICAN WORKERS 


The Second General Congress of the Confederation of Latin 
American Workers (C.T.A.L.) was held from 10 to 15 December 
1944 at Cali, Colombia, under the chairmanship of its President, 
Mr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano. The opening sitting was presided 
over by the Colombian Minister of Labour, Health and Social 
Welfare, Dr. Adan Arriago Andrade, representing the President 
of Colombia. 


The Congress was attended by 45 official and 45 fraternal delegates from 
national and other trade union organisations of Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela; two fraternal delegates from 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations (C.I.0.) of the United States, one from 
the British Trades Union Congress, two from the General Federation of Spanish 
Workers, and one from the American Teachers’ Federation; and two observers 
from the International Labour Office. There were also observers present from the 
United States, British, and Soviet Embassies in Colombia. The President of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada was to have represented this body at the 
Congress, but he was unable to attend. 

The following table shows the membership of the national Latin American 
organisations represented at the Congress: 


Organisation Membership 


General Confederation of Labour of Argentina! 


Federation of Bolivian Workers 

Confederation of Chilean Workers 

Confederation of Colombian Workers 

Confederation of Costa Rican Workers 

Confederation of Cuban Workers 

Confederation of Dominican Labour 

Confederation of Ecuadorian Workers 

Confederation of Mexican Workers 

Organising Committee of the Confederation of Nicaraguan 
Workers 

Federation of Trade Unions of Panama 

Paraguayan Workers’ Council 

Confederation of Peruvian Workers 

Uruguayan General Federation of Workers 

Venezuelan workers’ organisations in process of organising a 
Confederation of Venezuelan Workers 


Transport and other difficulties prevented the attendance of delegates from 
the other Latin American countries. The workers’ organisations of Salvador, for 
instance, could not attend but were represented indirectly through the General 
Secretary of the Confederation of Costa Rican Workers. 


Messages to the Congress. 


Among the many messages of greeting and support received by the Congress 
may be mentioned those from: President Alfonso Lépez of Colombia; President 
Avila Camacho of Mexico; President Juan Antonio Rfos of Chile; President Isafas 
Medina Angarita of Venezuela; President Teodoro Picado of Costa Rica; the 
National Congress of Colombia; the U.S.S.R. Central Council of Trade Unions; the 
National Committee of the French General Confederation of Labour; the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; and the Confederation of Liberian Workers. 


1 This organisation is not recognised by the Argentine Government (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 676). 
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The message from President Lépez of Colombia was read by Dr. Arriaga 
Andrade, Minister of Labour, Health and Social Welfare of Colombia. It pointed 
out the great importance of the Cali Congress as a means of “transmitting to the 
peace conference the hopes and aspirations of the common people in the three 
Americas”. The message of President Avila Camacho of Mexico paid tribute to 
the patriotism of the organised workers of Latin America, who, without surrender- 
ing any of their inalienable rights were proving more clearly every day their 
capacity to assume the highest obligations placed on citizens by true love of 
country”. He congratulated the C.T.A.L. on its “‘consistent work in support of 
the democratic progress of all Latin American peoples”’. 

President Rios of Chile expressed his conviction that “the Congress would 
make a valuable and constructive contribution to the solution of the problems 
created by the war’’; President Angarita of Venezuela, that it would strengthen 
the ‘‘will of the productive classes of society to co-operate loyally in working for 
continental solidarity and progress’’; and President Picado of Costa Rica, that 
it would “result in active co-ordination of the forces of labour of the Continent in 
the struggle against Nazi-Fascism and for the establishment of economic and 
social justice in our countries after the war”. 

The message of the U.S.S.R. Central Council of Trade Unions, signed by Mr. 
Vasili Kusnetzov, its Chairman, called upon the workers of the democratic 
countries to co-ordinate their efforts and stated that the organised workers’ 
movement of Latin America had made ‘‘an important contribution to the struggle 
for international labour unity against Fascism”. The message from Mr. Percy 
Bengough, President of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, expressed 
the solidarity of this organisation with the organised workers of Latin America, 
and congratulated Mr. Lombardo Toledano on the achievements of the C.T.A.L. 
The Federation of Liberian Workers also expressed its support of C.T.A.L. 
policies and asked that an agreement should be made for the common action of 
their two organisations. Lastly, the message of the National Committee of the 
French General Confederation of Workers declared that the C.T.A.L. Congress 
would bring closer the achievement of international labour unity. 


Presidential Address. 


In his opening address, Mr. Lombardo Toledano reviewed the work accom- 
plished by the C.T.A.L. since the outbreak of war. He showed that the most 
important part of this work consisted in explaining to the Latin American peoples 
the true meaning of the war and unmasking to them the subversive machinations 
of the Fifth Column on the American Continent. Against Fifth Column cries of 
“‘Hispanism”, by which these traitors were trying to divide the Continent into 
two opposing Americas, the Saxon and the Latin, the C.T.A.L. had raised and 
was defending the banner of united, all-inclusive ‘“‘Americanism’’. He also ex- 
plained the attitude of the organised labour movement of Latin America towards 
the “imperialist groups” of the United States and Great Britain, and drew a clear 
line between the United States and British monopolies in Latin America and the 
United States and British people. ‘‘We have travelled far’, he said, “from that 
romantic and fruitless attitude which cries out passionately against imperialism 
without taking any definite, concrete action for the liberation of our countries.” 
Instead of such romanticism, organised labour now took a scientific view of social 
problems. 

Mr. Lombardo Toledano emphasised the importance of the C.T.A.L. decision 
not to employ the strike as a normal instrument of struggle during the war emer- 
gency but only to use it as a last resort, and he reaffirmed this decision for the new 
stage of the war. He also insisted on the need for continental co-operation in 
economic matters and the need to extend this co-operation to the entire world. 

He referred to the belief, held by certain political groups of the Continent and 
in the world at large, that the time for socialism had arrived. “‘The stage through 
which we are passing”, he claimed, “is that of the democratic and industrial 
revolution of Latin America. The hour for the establishment of socialism has not 
arrived.” The democratic ideal of the C.T.A.L. was the ideal that had been pur- 
sued since 1810 by the founders of Latin American independence and their fol- 
lowers. 

Referring to the post-war period, he warned that “‘there exists a grave danger 
for Latin America of losing the war’’, and pointed again to the machinations of 
appeasers and Fascists on the Continent pect 3 sem who, having lost the military 
war, were trying to win the political war. He told about the new ways in which 
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the enemies of democracy in Latin America were operating and mentioned parti- 
cularly the campaigns of anti-protestantism, anti-semitism, and anti-communism. 
“‘No one is trying”, he declared, “‘to force protestantism or communism on Latin 
America. To state the contrary is a base slander on the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union.” 

Speaking of the relations between the Latin American workers’ movement and 
the Church: he made a strong appeal for co-operation between the two bodies for 
the strengthening of democratic institutions, on the foundation of the industriali- 
sation of the Continent and the elimination of the remnants of the feudal system. 
It may be added that this position was supported later by similar statements 
made by various delegates to the Congress. For example, the General Secretary 
of the Confederation of Costa Rican Workers, in his report on the situation in his 
country, paid tribute to the Archbishop of San José for his support of the social 
demands of the Costa Rican workers. The representative of the American 
Teachers’ Federation made the following statement: ‘‘We do not wish to fight 
against the Church. We accept the fact of Catholicism in our America, but the 
Church for its part must recognise that centuries have passed since the days when 
America was a Spanish colony.” 


Presidential Report. 


In his report to the Congress, Mr. Lombardo Toledano dealt at length with 
the most important activities of the C.T.A.L. and its affiliated national organisa- 
tions since the First Congress, held in November 1941!, and with the tasks that 
lie before them in the immediate future. He also considered the relations between 
the C.T.A.L. and labour organisations in other parts of the world, and certain 
aspects of Latin American labour unity. 


Relations with other organisations. He recalled that a special meeting of the 
Central Committee of the C.T.A.L., held in Montevideo at the beginning of 
March 1944 had decided that the organisations composing the Federation should 
send representatives to the pro World Trade Union Conference in London 
who should work in unity under the direction of the President, and announced that 
a resolution would be submitted to the Congress on this question. 

The relations between the C.T.A.L., and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions in the United States, said Mr. Lombardo Toledano, were those of “‘inde- 
structible solidarity”, and the complete agreement between them regarding the 
need for a single world organisation of workers to include all workers of the 
United Nations was a source of great satisfaction to organised Latin American 
labour. This sentiment was echoed by the fraternal delegates from the C.I.O., 
Mr. Joseph Selly, President of the American Communications Association, and 
Mr. O. A. Knight, President of the International Oil Workers’ Union. 

Mr. Lombardo Toledano expressed the = ger 9 of the C.T.A.L. for the 
heroic sacrifices made by the organised workers of Great Britain in their fight 
against aggression and in their efforts to bring about international labour 
unity. He welcomed the presence of Mr. Arthur Horner, fraternal delegate from 
the British Trades Union Congress and President of the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation, who in reply, said that it gave him great pleasure to establish direct 
co-operation between his organisation—the oldest workers’ union in the world— 
and the youngest international workers’ organisation—the C.T.A.L.; both were 
op to a static conception of the labour movement and held that the trade 
unions were and should be the vanguard of democracy. 

Mr. Lombardo Toledano reported on the visit he had paid to Canada in 
October 1944 to attend the Annual Convention of the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada.? ‘‘Our relations with the organised workers of Canada, those affiliated 
with the A.F. of L., as well as those affiliated with the C.I.0., are excellent”’, he said. 
He also spoke of the development of Canada’s economic power, discussed the 

rospects of trade between Canada and Latin America after the war, and called 
or the economic and political integration of Canada within the Pan-American 
family of nations. 


Aspects of Latin American labour unity. In his report Mr. Lombardo Toledano 
made the suggestion that it might be expedient to organise Latin American 
federations of unions for particular occupations or industries, more especially for 
the industries controlled by large foreign monopolies, such as the oil and sugar 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 211. 
2 Idem, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 801. 
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industries. These federations could affiliate later with the International Trade 
Secretariats. Careful study of the special circumstances of each case would, 
however, be needed. 

There was also the need for establishing a Latin American labour press service, 
which would be at the disposal of the workers’ organisations of Latin America, 
= on States, Canada, Europe and Asia and would help them to co-ordinate 

e work, 

Attention was drawn to the existence of legal obstacles in Brazil and Vene- 
zuela to international relations between the workers’ organisations of Latin 
America. The C.T.A.L. would not cease its efforts to find an adequate and satis- 
factory solution of these difficulties. 


Reports of National Delegations. 


A number of reports were submitted on economic and social! conditions in the 
different Latin American countries. Special interest attaches to the two following 
items: the Minister of Labour of Paraguay, with the support of the Workers’ 
Council, recently submitted to the National Congress a draft Legislative Decree 
to guarantee freedom of association for Paraguayan workers; the Venezuelan 
delegates to the Congress reached an agreement in favour of the establishment of 
a federation of Venezuelan workers and of regional workers’ federations, to bring 
all Venezuelan trade unions under a single administration. 


Decisions of the Congress. 


After five days of lively general discussions and committee work the Congress 
adopted a series of resolutions on a number of social, economic, political, and 
organisational questions, some of the more important of which are summarised 
below. 


The World Trade Union Conference. This resolution, announced by Mr. 
Lombardo Toledano in his presidential report, was unanimously adopted. It 
defined the principles for which the representatives of the C.T.A.L. at the Con- 
ference should work as follows: (1) suppression of all Fascist régimes, even though 
they had not openly joined the Axis; (2) full support for the right of self-deter- 
mination of all peoples; (3) punishment of Germany and Japan for the crimes 
committed against the world; (4) fulfilment of the provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter and the Teheran Agreement; (5) entrusting of the main responsibility for 
collective security to Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States of 
America, in order to avoid the evasion of responsibility which had taken place in 
the days of the League of Nations; (6) help for economically underdeveloped 
countries in their struggle against the uncontrolled activities of international 
monopolies; (7) participation of the international labour movement in the peace 
conference and in any other conferences held to determine future national or 
international conditions; (8) organisation of the international labour movement 
in a single federation, to include all workers in the world, which would respect the 
national characteristics of the different organisations and unite them all on a 
minimum programme of action; (9) obtaining for colonial workers the same 
rights and social legislation as protect the workers in the countries on which the 
colonies depend; (10) changes in the structure of the International Labour Organ- 
isation, to give the workers’ representatives equal rights and power with those of 
the Governments. 

The following national organisations decided to send delegates to the London 
Conference: Colombia, 1 delegate; Costa Rica, 1; Cuba, 3; Dominican Republic, 1; 
Ecuador, 2; Mexico, 5; Peru, 2; Uruguay, 1. Bolivia, Paraguay, Salvador, and 
Venezuela found it impossible to send representatives and decided to delegate 
their powers to the President of the C.T.A.L. A resolution was adopted stating 
that the same procedure would be used for any of the remaining countries that 
were unable to send delegates in time. The C.T.A.L., as such, would be repre- 
sented separately by members of its Central Committee. 


The International Labour Organisation. The Congress expressed great interest 
in the present and future activities of the International Labour Organisation and 
— three resolutions on the subject, the text of which appears elsewhere in 
this issue.! 

_ In his presidential report Mr. Lombardo Toledano had noted that the I.L.O., 
in spite of its defects, provided a valuable means of co-operation between Govern- 


1 See above, p. 202. 
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ments and employers’ and workers’ organisations. He pointed out that the 
C.T.A.L. did not wish to disrupt such an organisation, but rather ‘“‘to reorganise 
and democratise it’’ so as to make it into an instrument of the United Nations. 
A similar view was expressed by Mr. Arthur Horner, fraternal delegate from the 
British Trades Union Congress. 

Mr. Adolf Staal, International Labour Office observer attending the Congress, 
delivered an address in which he stressed the importance that the C.T.A.L. had 
gained during the last few years, as had recently been shown by the election of 
its President to the Governing Body of the Office. . He also spoke of the influence 
of the I.L.O. in Latin America, especially in the field of social insurance, and noted 
that this influence had been officially recognised in the legislation of various Latin 
American countries, such as Chile, Costa Rica, Colombia, and Mexico. In view of 
the growth of the Latin American labour movement, the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office had appointed a Spanish-speaking official, Mr. David 
Efrén, whose special duty it would be to maintain relations between Latin 
American workers’ organisations and the Office. 

Mr. Staal drew the attention of the Congress to the plans being made to set 
up under I.L.O. auspices international industrial committees for certain im- 
portant industries, including the textile, coal, steel, and transport industries. On 
these committees the trade unions would be directly represented. 


Social conditions. The Congress paid particular attention to the development 
of social insurance, the situation of agricultural workers, questions of health, 
housing, and education, and the growth of speculation in essential materials. 

A resolution concerning social legislation in general recommended that special 
official bodies should be set up and placed in charge of the supervision of the 
observance of existing legislation and especially of laws based on Conventions 
adopted at the International Labour Conference. 

The resolution on speculation declared that this was not only a social problem 
but had been given a political aspect by the Fifth Column, which used it as a means 
of discrediting the democratic Governments of Latin America. It therefore called 
for the setting up of Government agencies, with workers’ representatives, to fix 
maximum prices, eliminate middlemen, and control the distribution of essential 
articles. It also urged the adoption of measures for the control of the export and 
import of consumption goods. 

The resolution on social insurance demanded that this should be provided for 
all employed persons in all the Latin American countries on the basis of contri- 
butions paid by the State, employers, and/or workers (according to the condi- 
tions in each country), and that workers’ organisations should participate in the 
financing and administration of insurance schemes. It stated that social insurance 
was primarily the responsibility of the State and employers, but that the workers 
of Latin America wished, particularly during the present emergency, as a further 

roof of co-operation and national unity to assume part of the financial responsi- 
Bility in particular cases where it was necessary—without prejudice, however, to 


any existing “ay sewn placing sole responsibility for the financing of social 


insurance on the State and employers. In general, the resolution was in favour of 
a social insurance investment policy aiming at broad social objectives, and of the 
centralisation of insurance problems and the standardisation of social insurance 
criteria. The resolution demanded the extension of insurance benefits to agri- 
cultural workers, to whom certain minimum standards should be guaranteed, due 
account being taken of the particular circumstances of the region and kind of 
work in question. Such guarantees should include a minimum living wage and 
medical care services. 

In a resolution dealing with health measures and workers’ housing, the Con- 
gress drew attention to the close relation between the workers’ health and their 
economic productivity in peacetime as well as in wartime. 

The resolution on education called upon the Governments and teachers of 
Latin America to organise a campaign to stamp out illiteracy in areas where there 
are no regular educational facilities, and stressed the intimate connection be- 
tween the level of education, output, and technique. In particular, it demanded 
that Governments should adopt measures to promote technical training in line 
with the requirements of national economic development. 

Finally, the Congress adopted a resolution on the problems of the Latin 
American Indian population which recommended that programmes should be 
adopted to incorporate the Indians into the economic, social, and cultural struc- 
ture of their respective countries. It was also resolved that an Indigenous Latin 
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American Congress should be held, preceded by the establishment of federations 
of Indians in each country. 

Economic conditions. The Congress dealt with the economic problems that 
will face Latin America in the transition period immediately following the war 
and in the period of economic development thereafter. As regards the transition 
period, it expressed deep concern over the fact that the restriction of export trade 
due to the war had led to an accumulation in some Latin American countries of 
considerable reserves of grain and fibres which had been produced for the foreign 
market; that only part dpe. products could be used for the rehabilitation of t 
devastated areas of Europe and Asia; that such limited exports would not be 
sufficient to stabilise the economies of Latin American countries during the period 
immediately following the war; and that the planning and execution of broad 
programmes to free the Latin American countries from excessive economic 
dependence on their export markets would require a relatively long period. In 
view of this situation, the Congress demanded that “the Governments of Latin 
America and of the countries which provide export markets for Latin America 
should immediately work out a rationally co-ordinated plan in order that during 
the transition period an orderly and fair distribution may be made on foreign 
markets of the accumulated stocks of Latin American products”. It also drew 
attention to the fact that since June 1940 the Government of the United States 
of America, through the Rubber Reserve Corporation, the Metal Reserve Com- 
pany, and the Defense Supplies Corporation, had been buying large quantities of 
industrial raw materials in Latin America with “the legitimate and essential 
object of providing the war materials needed by the United Nations for the pro- 
secution of the war, and not of helping the economy of the Latin American coun- 
tries’. Since purchases from Latin American countries must not be limited to a 
temporary war measure, but must be continued in the post-war period and trans- 
formed into a programme to help the economic development and stabilisation of 
Latin America through the provision of markets for its export products, the Con- 
gress resolved to urge the United States Government to take immediate steps for 
the working out of such @ programme. 

The Congress also dealt with the serious problems created in Latin America 


by the wartime decline in the imports of the manufactured goods and machinery 


needed for its economic development, and the resulting accumulation of large 
reserves of foreign exchange by its countries in the countries to which they export, 
and the serious economic damage that could result for Latin America if the use of 
these reserves is postponed for an indefinite period or if restrictions are placed on 
their use. A resolution was therefore adopted which: (a) urged the Governments 
of the United Nations to plan without delay for a just distribution of imports 
among the Latin American countries to meet their needs; (b) requested that, in 
the redistribution of ocean transport which would take place immediately after 
the end of hostilities, these needs should be considered; (c) called on labour in the 
United States to co-operate in order that these needs might be given special 
attention in the industrial reconversion programme which was being prepared in 
that country. 

Another resolution declared that Latin America’s rapid economic develop- 
ment in the immediate post-war period ‘‘was closely bound up with the ability of 
the United States and Great Britain to maintain their present programme of full 
employment of all their available manpower . . . since this would facilitate trade 
with the countries of Latin America’, and therefore commended the Govern- 
ments and workers’ organisations of the United States and Great Britain for their 
plans to promote an economy based on abundance after the war. 

A special report was submitted by the Executive Committee and adopted by 
the Congress, containing the ‘General Bases for a Progressive Latin American 
Programme’, which dealt with the economic situation after the transition period. 
Its central thesis is that the industrialisation of Latin America is the basic and 
essential condition for the economic development of the Continent and for the 
consolidation of its democratic institutions. This idea was also expressed in a 
—_ of resolutions adopted by the Congress whose main points are summarised 

ow: 

(1) Condemnation, as anti-scientific and anti-social, of the belief held by 
certain sections of North American and British industry and investors that the 
industrialisation of Latin America will endanger their markets and their industrial 
investments there; 


1 See below, “‘Bibliography”’, p. 274. 
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(2) Declaration that the opposition of foreign monopoly capital to such 
industrialisation is contrary, not only to the economic and social interests of the 
Latin American peoples, but also to the interests of industry, investment capital, 
and labour in the United States and Great Britain; 

(3) Declaration that the industrialisation of Latin America must not be left 
to the uncontrolled initiative of private capital, national or foreign, with private 
profit as the sole consideration; that in the case of foreign capital this would re- 
open the door to economic and financial imperialism in Latin America; that the 
investment of capital should take place under a series of guarantees and controls 
set up to guard the basic interest of the Latin American economy; that foreign 
capital is needed and will be welcomed in Latin America provided that it is in- 
vested in such a way as to increase the industrialisation of the countries and the 
purchasing power of the people; that to ensure such a result, State development 
bodies must be set up, national, continental, and international in character, 
financed by Government or mixed capital, and given the task of working out 
development programmes for the different countries; and that the greater part of 
the financial and administrative control of programmes originated by inter- 
national bodies should be left in the countries where the investments are made; 

(4) Declaration that the fundamental cause of the international crises of the 
last twenty-five years was the inability of the great industrial powers to bring 
about a steady expansion of production and consumption; that the return in the 
post-war period to the use oy negative measures for economic stabilisation (such 
as, restriction of international trade by Government-imposed tariffs, exchange 
control, and blocking of accounts, and restriction or destruction of production by 
private undertakings or Governments to maintain high prices) would lead to a 
new international crisis; that such a crisis can be avoided only if inter-govern- 
mental bodies are set up to co-ordinate and control production, distribution, and 
consumption; and that for these bodies to be really effective, representatives of 
the workers of the Continent and the world must participate directly in them. 


Political questions. The following are some of the main points contained in 
the political resolutions adopted by the Congress: 


(1) Approval of the principles laid down by Mr. Lombardo Toledano in his 
report on the position of the C.T.A.L. in regard to continental and world political 
problems; 

— Reaffirmation of support for President Roosevelt's ‘‘good neighbour” 
policy; 

(3) Support for the Dumbarton Oaks plan and a demand for the implementa- 
tion of the principles of the Atlantic Charter and the Teheran Agreement; 

(4) Demand that a “hard peace” should be imposed upon Germany and 


apan; 

(5) Authorisation of the President to draw up a public declaration, in the 
name of the Congress, addressed to the Argentine people and working class, 
assuring them of the support of the C.T.A.L. in their struggle to re-establish a 
democratic régime in their country; urging national organisations affiliated to 
the C.T.A.L. to start and to carry on popular campaigns in their respective 
countries for the freeing of political prisoners, and to co-operate in forming com- 
mittees, representing the various democratic groups in each country, to aid the 
Argentine people; proclaiming the need for applying economic sanctions against 
the present dictatorship in order to weaken its preparations for war against the 
other countries of America; authorising the President to appoint a special com- 
mittee to establish direct contact with Argentine workers’ organisations in order 
to help to unify the trade union movement, since trade union unity is the essential 
basis i national unity and the victory of the Argentine people; 

(6) Support for the workers’ movement of Ecuador in its efforts to reach a 
solution to the problem of providing military bases in the post-war period in such 
a way as to contribute to the security of the Western Hemisphere without en- 
dangering national sovereignty; 

7) Aid for the people of China. 

The C.T.A.L. and the Church. The Congress adopted the following Declara- 
tion stating the position of the C.T.A.L. on religious matters: 

(1) The C.T.A.L. is not a religious nor an anti-religious organisation. 
(2) Religious belief is a matter for the individual conscience. 

(3) The C.T.A.L. respects all religions and all believers. 

(4) It respects all churches as associations of believers. 
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(5) Catholics make up an im nt part of the membership of the trade 
unions affiliated to the C.T.A.L. The C.T.A.L. is an international trade union 
oO! isation and comprises all workers, men and women, regardless of their 
religious beliefs or personal opinions on religious matters. 

(6) The Catholic Church o a large number of followers in Latin America. 
As an association of these believers the C.T.A.L. has respected, respects, and 
will continue to respect the Catholic Church. 

(7) The priesthood, as a body of priests whose duty it is to carry on 
religious services, has merited, merits, and will continue to merit the respect 
of the C.T.A.L. 

(8) The C.T.A.L. declares that there is no incompatibility between reli- 
gious belief and the struggle for individual and social progress. It considers 
that thechurches, without exception, should devote themselves to the spiritual 
ends for which they were established and not interfere in political matters, 
which are the concern of the citizens of each country, the political parties and 
the State. 

(9) The C.T.A.L. sincerely desires that the churches, and particularly the 
Catholic Church, should co-operate, not only with the organised labour 
movement in each country but also with all social groups, to establish national 
unity in the struggle against the remnants of the feudal and slave régimes of 
the past and for the achievement of the industrial revolution which will lead 
to the improvement of the economic condition of the people and to the libera- 
tion of Latin America. 

(10) The C.T.A.L. does not consider that the anti-democratic and re- 
actionary conduct of some Catholic priests in Latin America should be attri- 
buted to the whole priesthood. It will combat with all its power the efforts of 
such priests to prevent the development of the workers’ movement or to keep 
the people in misery and ignorance and to drive them back to the conditions 
of the past now condemned as unworthy of humanity. 


Questions of organisation. The Congress voted a series of changes in the 
structure of the C.T.A.L. in order to facilitate its work in the new historical period. 
These changes were made in accordance with the report submitted by the com- 
petent committee for the purpose of centralising administration in the Central 
Committee and in the Presidency and making the national organisations more 
directly responsible to the highest authorities of the C.T.A.L. The system of 
Vice-Presidents and regional secretariats was dropped. A Central Committee of 
12 members was elected to function as the single political authority of the organ- 
ised workers’ movement of Latin America. This Central Committee was in- 
structed to elect an Executive composed of three persons, in addition to the 
President, from among its members. The Executive is to be re-elected each year 
and is in charge of preparing and carrying out programmes of action under the 
direction of the President. Finally, the President was instructed to appoint 
various assistant secretaries, to be attached to his office and to work directly under 
him on matters of an exclusively practical nature. 

The Congress elected the following persons to form the Central Committee of 
the C.T.A.L. until the next General Congress of the organisation: President: Mr. 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano (re-elected by acclamation); members: Mr. 
Francisco Pérez Leirés, Argentina; Mr. Rubén Iscaro, Argentina; Mr. Napoleén 
Molina, Colombia; Mr. Rodolfo Guzman, Costa Rica; Mr. Lazaro Pefia, Cuba; 
Mr. Juan Mog + Puebla, Chile; Mr. Juan Briones, Chile; Mr. Pedro Séad, 
Ecuador; Mr. Fidel Velazquez, Mexico; Mr. Juan P. Luna, Peru; Mr. Enrique 
Rodriguez, Uruguay. 

The individual contribution to the C.T.A.L. was fixed at 6 cents (U.S.) a year 
for each organised worker.! 


THe TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


TRADE UNION UNITY 


Shortly after the annual Conventions of the two main trade 
union organisations of the United States, the American Federation 
of Labor (A.F. of L.) and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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(C.1.0.), which took place in November 1944 and are described 
below, a further effort to establish trade union unity was made by 
Mr. Philip Murray, President of the C.I.O., in a letter to Mr. 
William Green, President of the A.F. of L. 


In his letter, Mr. Murray said that American organised labour was not united” 
on a broad programme of action, and urged a joint effort of the two organisations 
to defeat the forces of reaction in the country “which for eight years have taken 
advantage of the lack of unity”, and to help to win the war and establish a per- 
manent peace with economic security for the common man. Mr. Murray ex- 
pressed the desire to meet the representatives of the A.F. of L. to discuss how 
this object might be achieved. 

In his reply, Mr. Green said that he interpreted Mr. Murray’s letter as a re- 
fusal on the part of the C.I.0. to accept a previous appeal of the A.F. of L. for the 
resumption of conferences seeking a united labour movement in America. Mr. 
Green agreed that division in the ranks of labour seriously injured the interests 
of workers in the country, but added that Mr. Murray offered merely a make- 
believe ‘‘functional’’ unity, which he rejected, as in his opinion only “organic 
— of the labour movement of the United States could achieve the desired 
objects. 


SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The Sixty-fourth Annual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was held in New Orleans from 20 to 30 November 
1944 and -was attended by about 600 delegates. 


According to the report submitted to the Convention by the Executive Coun- 
cil, the total membership for which contributions were paid was 6,806,913 on 31 
August 1944, ss an increase of 242,772 on the previous year’s figure. 


The members of the International Typographical Union decided to reafhliate 
with the American Federation of Labor through a referendum vote taken on 
17 May 1944.2 


Presidential Address. 


The President of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. William Green, in 
his opening speech, said that the Federation was moved by a sincere and deter- 
mined purpose, to defeat the totalitarian tyrants and to establish social and 
economic justice throughout the world. The overriding objective was to win the 
war, and until this was achieved, American workers would continue to produce to 
the maximum the munitions and supplies required by the armed forces. With 
victory near, it was essential to begin planning at once for economic security in 
the post-war period, not only for the millions at present in the army of production 
but also for the returning service men. “After the war there will be a certain 
degree of unemployment because it is impossible overnight to reconvert war 
material production plants created for the exclusive purpose of producing war 
materials.” Returning ex-service men must not return home to unemployment 
as in the first world war, but work opportunities must be provided for all. The 
speaker urged that immediate preliminary steps should be taken with a view to 
bringing about speedy reconversion. He also strongly emphasised that the Federa- 
tion was against any prolonged delay in bringing the service men home after the 
termination of the war. ‘‘And when they come back, we shall insist that they 
shall share with us, those who served in the armed forces and those who served 
in the army of production, in the enjoyment of all the rights to which we all are 
entitled and in the enjoyment of work opportunities.” 

President Green urged the need of establishing higher wages and bringing 
about full employment and a balanced economy in the post-war period. Wage 
scales had to be higher than those prevailing even during the war period, in order 
to avert a disastrous economic tailspin. The increase in production per worker 





we Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, 19 Dec. 1944; C.I.0. News, 25 Dec. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 545. 
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had been so great during the war that industry could readily pay the higher rates. 
He gave several examples of increases in labour efficiency both in industry and in 
agriculture, amounting to almost 100 per cent. in some instances. After the war, 
he said, overtime would be eliminated, but it was important that the purchasing 
power of the people should not fall below the point it had reached; wages and 
national income had to top pre-war standards in order to meet the huge debt in- 
curred during the war. “The only way we can maintain our credit and meet our 
obligations is to guarantee an income out of which it can be paid."’ This income 
all be produced by the workers of America, but they could not do so unless 
they were in receipt of wages that would enable them to buy the articles produced 
by industry. 

Another post-war objective was the re-establishment of labour unity. “If 
there was ever a time when labour in America and throughout the world should 
be united, it is now; the free democratic trade unions of the universe should be 
united into one great organisation.’’ Warning that labour would pay the penalty 
in the post-war period for the division of the movement, he said: “I publicly 
renew the appeal of the American Federation of Labor to those who left us to come 
back to the house and the home of labour and unite with us."’ He concluded in 
the following terms: 


You come here . . . to meet the post-war problems in a constructive way, 
to again demonstrate to the world that the American Federation of Labor 
adheres strictly to the economic philosophy which it espoused in the beginning 
and which was so ably championed during the entire lifetime of my 
distinguished predecessor, Samuel Gompers. 


Message from President Roosevelt. 


In a letter addressed to Mr. Green, President Roosevelt said he regretted that 
pressure of work prevented him from attending the New Orleans Conference. He 
noted that American labour was doing an incomparable production job by supply- 
ing the fighting men with the finest weapons in record quantities to enable them 
to achieve their victories. The ingenuity and drive of American employers and 
the industry and patience of American farmers had shared with the American 


workers in the production of the necessary weapons, materials, and supplies. 
Their co-ordinated efforts had paid off in victories and the saving of lives. The 
President expressed his conviction that there would be no letdown in the job of 
production, and that such co-operation would continue after the war was won, 
“‘so that we can win a peace for the world which will be just and lasting and in 
the interest of the safety, protection, and well-being of generations yet unborn’’. 


Guest Speakers. 


Various guest speakers addressed the Convention; the main features of some 
of the addresses are summarised below: 


Miss Frances Perkins, United States Secretary of Labor, referring to labour 
legislation in the past ten years, said: 


There now has been accomplished in the United States a great body of 
statute law which puts sound underpinning under the economic life of the 
wage earning people of the United States, greatly improving their opportunity 
to make a living under good and dignified conditions, protecting their economic 
security in old age and periods of unemployment, and giving to organised 
labour a protection and a status from which they can go ahead with construc- 
tive work for the benefit of their members and the workers generally without 
wasting their energies on a constant fight to live and organise. 


After further reference to achievements under the New Deal, she said that 
“the labour movement, with this body of statutes as a defence . . . and with its 
great and new membership, has today perhaps the greatest opportunity that has 
ever been offered to any such group organisation to serve this generation and all 
the people of the country’. The days of intense warfare between labour and 
management had passed, and the United States was at present on the verge of a 
constructive period of mutual co-operation. The labour unions ought to take the 
lead in the development of mutual responsibility and good will. 

Miss Perkins called for increasing public responsibility in the labour move- 
ment by participation in the general Tite of the community, in its charities, in its 
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culture, in education, in the development of housing, and in the spiritual expan- 
sion so necessary to the full practice of democracy. She quoted from a report of 
an affiliated union stressing the part of labour unions in maintaining a demo- 
cratic society and stating that if employers and employees were to work together 
to settle their differences and keep the wheels of industry running smoothly, the 
effect would spread and exert a steadying influence on the balance of the popula- 
tion. With regard to social security, Miss Perkins said that constant forward 
steps would have to be taken in the next ten years on a well-conceived programme; 
she also hoped that the labour movement would study and take part in a variety 
of experiments for improved housing. 

In conclusion, Miss Perkins referred to the men and women in the armed 
forces. She believed that: 


They want to serve their country for the rest of their lives, not in the 
armed forces, but in those heroic efforts which all of us will make together to 
make this a great and good country . . . a permanent good neighbour to all the 
world, entering into agreements generously, but with great practicality, to 
maintain high production levels, to keep our people vant. sooo! at good wages, 
so that they may buy not only the products of our industry but the raw mate- 
rials and products of other countries, and may develop trade with the whole 
world on reasonable bases, so that we may raise our own standards of living 
and at the same time assist others in improving their standards of living . . . 
The core of our foreign policy so far as we are labour people is expressed in that 
slogan which the International Labour Organisation adopted in the Philadel- 
phia Declaration, that ‘‘poverty anywhere is a menace to prosperity and 
civilisation everywhere”’. 


Mr. Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director of the International Labour Office, said 
that the activities of the I.L.O., being international in character, had been con- 
ditioned, and in large measure determined, by world events, which had crowded 
on one another during the past twelve months. As victory approached, the vast- 
ness and complexity of post-war —— which were centred around the funda- 


mental issue of employment both for returning service men and women and for 
those in the war industries at home, for whom places must be found in other fields 
of production, was steadily becoming more apparent. Mr. Phelan emphasised 
that unless the United Nations were successful in organising a peaceful world in 
which the democratic peoples could concentrate their full attention on the welfare 
and prosperity of their citizens, and unless appropriate measures could be taken 
effectively in the national and in the international fields, these problems would 
not find their solution. For a successful solution of the problems of securing full 
employment and a rising standard of living, all policies and programmes must be 
inspired and directed so as to contribute to that general objective, for they could 
not be dealt with as a separate compartment of either national or international life. 
In the national field, there was no uniform pattern to be applied, for each country 
must work out its destiny within the framework of its own tradition, its own in- 
dustrial and political organisation, its resources, and its stage of economic develop- 
ment. In the international field, the necessary international agencies were steadily 
being created. Foundations had already been laid for peace and security at the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference. Others, such as the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, the International Food and Agriculture Organ- 
isation, the International Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, and the United Nations Organisation of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Reconstruction were already at work or about to come into 
operation. The Chicago International Civil Aviation Conference was in con- 
structive session, and international economic conferences on commercial policy, 
commodity controls, and cartels were in prospect. 

The international structure, however, Goal he not only seriously incomplete 
but utterly inadequate if no machinery for the consideration of labour and social 
problems were available. Fortunately the International Labour Organisation, 
already of great importance to organised workers throughout the world, was 
ready to take its place in the new international structure in process of being 
created. As President Roosevelt had said in his message to the International 
Labour Conference held at Philadelphia in April last: “Within the field of your 
activity, the United Nations have no need to extemporise a new organisation.” 
Similar declarations had been made by Mr. Ernest Bevin, Mr. Anthony Eden, 
and other statesmen. Mr. Phelan recalled his speech to the previous year’s Con- 
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vention, when he had drawn attention to the anxiety of trade unions in many 
countries that the potentialities of the I.L.O., in which organised workers were 
represented and in which they were given equal status with the representatives 
of Governments, might not be used to the full. These anxieties had now been 
happily dissipated, although details of how the I.L.O. would be keyed in with the 
other international agencies mentioned above, remained still to be worked out. 
“Its place, however, is assured and it has in fact already negotiated a series of 
international recommendations on post-war social policy and has proceeded to a 
restatement of its policy and programme in the light of the profound changes in 
social thinking which have taken place since the war began.”” Speaking of the 
decisions on certain immediate post-war problems taken at the International 
Labour Conference at Philadelphia, Mr. Phelan mentioned specially the decla- 
ration which had come to be known as the Declaration of Philadelphia, and said 
that there was one point about it which was of particular interest to the American 
Federation of Labor. The Constitution of the I.L.0., which included a statement 
of certain guiding principles known as the International Labour Charter, had 
originally been drawn up by a Committee of the Peace Conference which met in 
Paris in 1919 under the chairmanship of Mr. Samuel Gompers. 


On the proposal of Samuel Gompers, at the head of these principles was 
inserted the statement that “labour is not a commodity”. SentGunens was 
not able to remain in Paris until the final approval of the Peace Conference had 
been given to the Labour Charter. Those responsible for the piecing together 
of the Peace Treaty as a whole took it upon themselves to revise the wording 
of the Charter without consultation with the Labour Commission. The result 
of this modification was to make the principle read: ‘‘Labour is not merely a 
commodity.’’ This alteration and the use of this ambiguous phrase led 
Samuel Gompers to enter a violent protest. He was of the opinion that this 
change had so weakened the statement of the principle as practically to nullify 
its mat ee and his view was widely shared in the American Federation 
of Labor at that time. 


This change in the wording, no doubt innocently made, had given rise to mis- 
givings and suspicion which might have done irreparable damage. Although the 
United States entered the I.L.O.. in 1934, this unfortunate incident had consti- 
tuted an obstacle to full collaboration between the I.L.O. and the United States 
in the early years of the Organisation. Mr. Phelan said he had referred to these 
events of twenty-six years ago because they pointed a warning of the danger of 
settling questions of concern to labour in the absence of labour’s representatives. 
He hoped that no similar blunder would occur when in the coming months the 
relationship between the I.L.O. and the new general international organisation 
was defined in the text of an international instrument. 


The best guarantee that this will be avoided will be to have the terms of 
that relationship worked out in discussions in which representatives of the 
International Labour Organisation are invited to participate. The Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.O. has already appointed representatives for that eventual- 
ity; they await the call which both good faith and good sense suggest will be 
forthcoming. 


The chance given to the International Labour Conference at Philadelphia to 
restate the aims and policy of the I.L.O. provided an opportunity to modif y the 
wording to which Samuel Gompers had so strongly objected. ‘‘The fundamental 
principle, that labour is not a commodity, the principle which has played so great 
a part in influencing the development of rights of labour in the United States and 
which, as Samuel Gompers so fully understood, has a general world application, 
is now stated in the Declaration [of Philadelphia] in the terms which he originall 
roposed.’’Mr. Phelan, after noting that the full text of the Declaration—which 
had been unanimously voted by the representatives of Governments, employers, 
and workers of 44 countries—was printed in the Report of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, then read to the Convention the passages 
setting forth the fundamental principles of the Organisation, and pointed out that 
the Declaration also included ‘‘a comprehensive programme of social measures, 
the indication how a fuller and broader use of the world’s productive resources 
can render their achievement possible, and the affirmation that the principles set 
forth are fully applicable to all peoples everywhere”. He recalled the words of 
the President of the United States, who, when addressing the delegates to the 
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Philadelphia Conference at the White House, reminded them that 168 years ago 
the Fathers of the Republic had in another Declaration drawn up in the same 
City of Philadelphia “‘expressed the abiding purpose of all peoples imbued with 
the ideals of freedom and democracy’’; Mr. Roosevelt had gone on to say: 


The Declaration which you have formulated in Philadelphia may well 
acquire a similar significance. In it you have reaffirmed principles which are 
the essential bulwarks of any permanent peace... Your Gecinsation sums up 
the aspirations of an epoch which has known two world wars. I confidently 
believe that future generations will look back upon it as a landmark in world 
thinking. 

Stressing that the President had said that the Declaration of Philadelphia 
“‘may well acquire’ a significance similar to that of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Mr. Phelan concluded: 


The Declaration of Independence was a clear and noble expression of the 
ideals of freedom and democracy and it might have remained that and no 
more. Its significance is not its nobility and clarity. It is this great country of 
the United States of America in all its splendour and democratic achievement 
as we see it today. The significance which the President had in mind was not 
literary perfection but positive fulfilment. If the Declaration of Philadelphia 
is to acquire a similar significance, it can only be by the same hard road... 
of an unswerving and unrelenting effort continued decade after decade without 
respite. 


Mr. John Brown and Mr. Arthur Horner, fraternal delegates from the British 
Trades Union Congress, and Mr. A. R. Johnstone, fraternal delegate from the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, also addressed the Convention. 


Mr. Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, said that 
American production for war was unparalleled and that American labour and 
management had joined together to create the greatest industrial team in history, 
and refuted the accusations of those who sought to blame the workers for tempo- 
rary lags in war production. Constant changes in Army plans caused by un- 

redictable experiences in warfare and vastly expanded schedules, together with 
ow wages in some industries, were among some of the reasons he gave for the 
current decline in output. While concentrating on maximum production, how- 
ever, immediate planning for full employment after the war should be undertaken, 
he said, as well as a comprehensive social security programme. Today less than 
one per cent. of the national income was spent on social security programmes, 
while a less prosperous Great Britain was planning to spend ten per cent. of its 
national income on this item. 


Mr. A. J. Alimeyer, Chairman of the Social Security Board, said that the 44 
States which will hold legislative sessions in 1945 had been asked by the Board to 
establish maximum unemployment benefits of at least $25 a week. The Board 
had also urged the States to provide unemployment benefit payments for at least 
26 weeks, to extend unemployment insurance laws to all undertakings, regardless 
of size, and to eliminate restrictive provisions which would deprive many war work- 
ers of unemployment benefits when they were laid off. Action by Congress to 
bring maritime workers under unemployment insurance had also been advocated. 


Mr. Joseph D. Keenan, Labor Division, War Production Board, said that the 
devastated European nations would be unable to establish democratic institu- 
tions unless a sound basis was laid by the re-establishment of vigorous and stable 
labour movements. If order and stability were to be brought about in Europe, 
“experienced friends outside’’ must aid the suffering European peoples. He pro- 
posed that American labour should send spokesmen capable of assisting in the 
reconstruction of liberated nations, ‘‘as a measure of importance to American 
labour as well as to European’”’. 


Decisions and Recommendations. 


A summary is given below of some of the more important decisions and recom- 
mendations of the Convention likely to interest readers of the Review. It may be 
recalled that, according to the procedure of A.F. of L. Conventions, the decisions 
are not taken on the basis of the texts of resolutions presented, or of the Executive 
Council’s report, but on recommendations formulated by the various committees 
to which such resolutions and sections of the officers’ reports have been referred. 
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International relations. The report of the Committee on International Labor 
Relations on the International Labour Organisation appears elsewhere in this 
issue.! 


The report of this Committee, which was unanimously adopted by the Con- 
vention dealt with a number of problems. It embodied the report of the Special 
(standing) Committee on International Labor Relations, which referred more 
particularly to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. In view of the holding of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference and other recent international conferences, such as the 
Bretton Woods Monetary Conference and the conferences for the working out of 
proposals for the oil industry and for civil aviation, this report emphasised that 
the free labour organisations of the world had an important responsibility both 
with regard to general plans and in the field of labour. After enumerating the 
proposals made at Dumbarton Oaks for the establishment of an international 
organisation to maintain peace and security, to develop friendly relations among 
nations, to assure international economic and social collaboration, and to afford 
an instrument for harmonising the actions of nations in the achievement of 
these common ends, the report stated that these proposals had been made public 
in order ‘‘to permit full discussion by the people of the United States prior to the 
convening of a wider conference on this all-important subject’. Labour's policy 
with respect to the proposals must be formulated, and labour must have a re- 
sponsible part in the final determination of general policy. The report accordingly 
made certain specific comments, which included the following passages on the 
question of Dumbarton Oaks and the International Labour Organisation: 


The historic records of all nations show that decisions upon war have been 
the responsibility of Governments and that the common people . . . had no 
way to make effective their desire to eliminate war as an instrumentality of 
Government... In only one agency of the League of Nations did the citizens 
of the nations belonging to the League have representation—the I.L.O. The 
1.L.0. is the only agency of the League that has weathered the war and con- 
tinued to function. It has had the continuous co-operation and support of 
large _—— in its Member nations—workers and employers. The principle 
upon which this successful agency was constituted was not applied generally 
by the diplomats and Government representatives who wrote the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. Even Chapter IX, which arranges International Economics 
and Social Co-operation, is couched in vague political terms that imply the 
designation of persons of political experience to this agency which must deal 
with industrial and labour matters requiring specialised experience and com- 
petence. We must democratise our international agency by providing for 
+ cap of alamo, that will facilitate the support and co-operation of all 
the people... 

oy Se Oaks proposals made no mention of the International 
Labour Organisation. It is essential that the I.L.O. become an integral part 
of any new plan to deal with social and economic matters, but it is equally 
essential to preserve the full vitality and autonomy which the I.L.O. has had 
under the League of Nations. 


In endorsing this report, the Committee on International Labor Relations 
observed that: 


. .. the Committee has pointed out issues in the Dumbarton Oaks plan which 
must be given serious consideration—specifically the provisions essential to 
organise the Security Council so that all nations would be sure its acts would 
result in basic equality of rights and justice for all, provision to assure demo- 
cratic decisions upon the use of military force, and provisions to give the 
Social and Economic Council the representative basis that has materially 
contributed to the success of the I.L.O. 

Furthermore, we want assurances that the I.L.O. will be made an agency 
of the United Nations in line with the programme proposed by the Philadel- 
phia Conference. 


On the question of labour representation at the peace conference, the Convention 
approved a recommendation in favour of insisting that “duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of Labor shall be appointed to participate 
in the peace conferences”’. 





1 See above, p. 203. 
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The Convention also concurred in a resolution which, commenting on the 
appointment of labour attachés by the State Department in the various countries, 
urged the creation within the Department of an Under-Secretariat of Labor to 
organise and supervise their work; and it agreed that the head of this Under- 
Secretariat as well as the labour attachés should be chosen from the ranks of 
organised labour. 


With regard to slave labour the report of the Special Committee expressed the 
hope that the post-war world would be organised upon the basis of full employ- 
ment and upon the right of every individual to earn his living without enslavement 
or exploitation by others, and deprecated the expression of any spirit of vengeance 
or domination at the cessation of hostilities. Exploitation of foreign peoples had 
long been the cause of wars, and dependent and subject people had to have the 
opportunity to achieve economic and political freedom. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor was unalterably opposed to the principle of forced labour, especially 
to any plans for the use of forced labour for war reparations, and to any provision 
seeking to extend or perpetuate the institution of colonies or the condition of 
dependence upon the will of another country. 

Referring to the deportation of civilian workers by the Germans, the report 
quoted the I.L.O. estimates that 8,600,000 foreign workers were in Germany in 
January 1944—an increase of two mr ‘ion over the previous year. The rehabilita- 
tion of these workers, separated from home and family, and working under com- 
pulsion, required relief and repatriation. The restoration of free trade unions would 
provide a foundation for other free institutions. 

The section of the Special Committee’s report dealing with the international 
organisation of free trade unions contained the following passage on labour and the 
Axis countries: 


Along with all other members of the Governing Body of the I.L.O., our 
delegate voted last December at the meeting in London in favour of placing 
on the agenda of the Conference restoration of free trade unions in all occu- 
pied countries. When the recommendation came up for discussion, so much 
emotion and prejudice were expressed that dispassionate deliberation was 
impossible. Only the workers’ delegates from the Netherlands, Australia, and 
the United States pleaded objective consideration of labour’s long-time 
interests and warned against enslaving an entire nation, for that practice 
would affect all workers. 

Our delegation to the 1944 International Labour Conference supported 
the Resolution recommending that, as soon as occupation of Axis territory 
seems imminent, a United Nations Labour Commissioner be appointed to 
assume responsibility for the administration of social and labour laws; and 
that as soon as possible or feasible an advisory board of 20 citizens of the 
Axis territory, with competence in the field, be appointed to aid the Com- 
missioner; and that the Commissioner be authorised to appoint deputy com- 
missioners for special territories and to consult both trade union organisations 
of the United Nations and international trade union organisations. The I.L.O. 
further recommended that when the German Labour Front and other Nazi 
agencies were liquidated the United Nations Commissioner should arrange to 
have property and funds held in trust for reconstituted trade unions and other 
organisations which could render services of social value; the Commissioner 
to reconstitute the employment service and maintain payment of benefits 
under social insurance plans and payment of contributions. Collective bar- 
gaining between free organisations of employers and workers should be facili- 
tated so as to provide the normal basis of employment as speedily as possible. 


The report also stated that the free trade unions of the United States, through 
Labor’s League for Human Rights, was preparing to raise “a million-dollar fund 
to be used for the revival of free trade unionism in all countries that have been 
under the domination of Axis countries which destroyed free institutions”. 

The report noted that the co-operative movement, like the trade union move- 
ment, had been one of the strong pillars of democracy wherever it had become firm- 
ly established. ‘In the reconstruction period which lies ahead for the peoples of 
Europe and Asia, the co-operative movement, along with the trade union move- 
ment, offers a promising preventative to the return of fascism. The early revival 
of the movement, therefore, is a matter of special and urgent concern to labour, 
and to every Government of the United Nations.” 
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The report of the Committee on International Labor Relations noted how 
difficult the work of the International Federation of Trade Unions had been during 
the war years. Repression of union activities by dictators, arrests of leaders, loss 
of funds and resources had either paralysed unions or forced them underground. 
The I.F.T.U., at best, could not be more than a skeleton organisation with only a 
few national organisations paying dues. Even under such handicaps the organisa- 
tion had prepared a plan of reorganisation and a post-war social and economic 
programme.' There were traditions and accumulated experience in this organisa- 
tion that should make it the rallying force for free trade unions the world over. 
Free trade unions were independent organisations controlling their own terms 
and conditions of membership and discipline. They were not State controlled nor 
subject to any political party. The power of deciding policies and the course of 
the organisation was lodged with the union membership; on such a basis—free 
trade unions—the workers were called to unite. The way to build a better world 
lay first in a united effort to revive and strengthen the free trade union movement 
everywhere. 

The Convention approved a recommendation that the American Federation 
of Labor, a member of the I.F.T.U., should call upon this international body to 
convene as soon as possible a world trade union conference of its affiliated organisa- 
tions, and should suggest the holding of such a conference in the United States. 
On the other hand, it endorsed the Executive Council's refusal to participate in 
the world conference convened by the British Trades Union Congress in February 
1945, on the grounds, firstly, that the T.U.C. had ignored the I.F.T.U., the appro- 
priate body to summon such a conference, and, secondly, that some of the unions 
invited by the T.U.C. were not ‘bona fide trade unions’’. 


The report urging that a Pan American conference of trade unions, to cement 
Pan American ties a friendship and help to raise labour standards throughout the 
Western Hemisphere, should be convened at an early date was approved. Power- 
ful economic organisations and forces, it said, were uniting the business men of 
North and South America, and industrial commissions or organisations had been 
set up representative only of management. But unless consumers as well as 
management were represented in all decisions that affect them, ‘‘we cannot hope 
to maintain either political democracy or economic prosperity. The organisation 
of workers in free trade unions is the pivotal force that must be introduced in 
these situations.”” The principle of exchanges of apprentices as a medium of 
better understanding was also approved. 


The Convention approved a report calling for the reconstitution of Palestine as 
a free and democratic Jewish Commonwealth and urging the United States 
Government to take speedy action to that end. Describing the cruelties inflicted 
on the Jews in Nazi-occupied Europe, it reiterated the demand for the withdrawal 
of the British White Paper policy. A tribute was paid to Histadruth (General 
Federation of Jewish Labour in Palestine), the “sister federation” of the A.F. of 
L. “which has done so much towards the realisation of the hopes and aspirations 
of the Jewish people . . . and towards raising the general standard of living in 
Palestine and in the neighbouring countries”. 


The no-strike pledge. The continuation of the no-strike pledge was unanimously 
endorsed by the Convention. 


The National War Labor Board and wages. The Convention strongly criticised 
the National War Labor Board for refusing to make recommendations to the 
President of the United States to bring wages more closely into line with the in- 
creased cost of living. The report on this question attacked the Board’s continued 
adherence to the “Little Steel” formula? as a betrayal of the understanding by 
which labour had suspended the right to strike during the war on the assurance 
that wage disputes would be decided on their merits. The American Federation of 
Labor, through its representatives on the Board, had several times made petitions 
to the Board based on the argument that the cost of living had increased to a 
considerable extent beyond that contemplated under the Little Steel formula. In 
freezing wage levels, the Government had promised to maintain the cost of living 
ata comparable level. But as against the 15 per cent. rise contemplated under the 





‘Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, p. 215. 

* The “Little Steel’’ formula limits wage increases to 15 per cent. above the January 1941 
vel. See International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, p. 234, for a summary of the 
National War Labor Board's wage stabilisation policy. 
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Little Steel formula, there had been an increase of 45 per cent. in the cost of living 
according to the report of the two labour members of the Presidential Committee 
on the Cost of Living, of 25 per cent. according to the Department of Labor, and 
of 30 per cent. according to the report of the Special Committee of Technical 
Experts appointed by the Chairman of the War Labor Board. In spite of the 
evidence before it, the Board had maintained its refusal to make any recommen- 
dations to the President for an upward revision of the formula. 

In addition to the part of the Executive Council’s report dealing with the War 
Labor Board, three resolutions calling for the upward revision of the Little Steel 
formula were presented to the Convention by the Resolutions Committee. The 
Committee recommended, and the Convention approved, that the officers of the 
A.F. of L. appoint a committee ‘‘to call upon the President of the United States 
. .. and place before him the request that he issue an Executive Order which will 
realistically adjust the Little Steel formula with the increased cost of living”’. 


Shorter work day. The Convention adopted the report of the Committee on 
the Shorter Work Day, which called for the inauguration of the 30-hour week by 
legislation immediately after the war, so as to spread available jobs and bring 
about full employment for returning service men and displaced war workers. 


Unity in the American labour movement. The Convention instructed the 
Negotiating Committee of the Executive Council to invite the representatives of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations to meet and explore again every prac- 
tical possibility to bring about unity. The Convention also requested the sub- 
committee appointed to negotiate with the United Mine Workers of America for 
the reaffiliation of that organisation with the American Federation of Labor! to 
take a similar initiative. A delegate of the Progressive Mine Workers of America 
opposed this suggestion and said that any bid for unity should first be made by 
the United Mine Workers. President Green in closing the debate expressed the 
view that means could be found to effect unity while seseoting the rights of the 
membership within the Federation, and the report on this question was adopted. 


“Auxiliary” union discrimination. A resolution, presented by two Negro 
delegates from the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, protested against 
“auxiliary” unions, stating that such unions deny to Negroes elementary trade 
union rights accorded to white members. After a number of delegates had taken 
part in the discussion, President Green wound up the debate by declaring that 
the founders of the American Federation of Labor had since its inception main- 
tained the principle that neither the right to work, nor membership in a trade 
union should be limited or restricted in any manner because of creed, colour or 
race. Of the 110 international unions and national unions affiliated with the 
Federation, only a very small percentage did not admit Negro members. The 
Federation should not be denounced because two or three unions had not meas- 
ured up to the standards of the others. 


Racial and religious intolerance. The Convention reiterated its historic stand 
against racial and religious intolerance in a broad declaration. It also called for 
the immediate abolition of the poll tax and the establishment, by Act of Congress, 
of a permanent Fair Employment Practices Commission, with a view to elimi- 
nating discrimination on account of race, colour or creed. 


Immigration and naturalisation. The Convention declared that while the 
people of the United States favoured giving all possible assistance by loans or 
supplies to the unemployed and destitute of other countries, it was opposed to the 
lowering of United States immigration standards which would permit an influx 
of impoverished people into the country. Only when full employment had been 
established for United States citizens could consideration be given to the lowering 
of the immigration barriers. 


Social insurance. The Convention recommended that the Committee on Social 
Security should work with the President of the Federation in preparing and sub- 
mitting to the new Congress legislation which would provide a comprehensive 
system of contributory social insurance and social security designed to attain the 
following objectives: establishment of a national system of unemployment insur- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 799, and Vol. L, No. 2> 
Aug. 1944, p. 255. 
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ance; extension of the present system of old-age and survivors’ insurance; pro- 
tection of the social security rights of men and women in military service; estab- 
lishment of a national system of health insurance providing health services for 
all covered workers and members of their families; a unified public assistance 
programme, with Federal grants-in-aid to the States. 

It was further urged that, pending the enactment of Federal legislation, every 
effort should be made within the States to improve the present State unemploy- 
ment compensation systems. The following specific proposals were recommended 
for submission to the State legislatures: removal of any stipulation limiting 
benefits to workers to those employed in establishments with a given minimum 
number of employees; increase of maximum unemployment benefit payments to 
$25 a week; establishment of 26 weeks as a maximum period for payment of 
benefits; removal of restrictive disqualification provisions tending to prevent 
workers from changing their employment. 

Finally, the provision of adequate medical care for all who need it, irrespective 
of ability to pay, was urged. 


Housing. The Committee on Building Trades recommended the resumption 
and expansion of the slum clearance and rehousing programme of the United 
States Housing Authority wherever private enterprise is unable to meet the 
demand for decent homes for families of low income. Its report urged that the 
shortage of houses accumulated during the depression years and aggravated by 
the suspension of building during the war years should be met by a broad and 
pene 2 rer building programme, and expressed the view that ‘‘a stable level 
of housing construction of 1,750,000 building units a year is both necessary and 
possible of attainment”. 

The report emphasised that the active support of labour, industry, and 
Government agencies was necessary for the stimulation of construction projects, 
in order to eliminate unemployment in the post-war years. 

In order that houses built during the war years with public funds might not 
be given over to speculators, the report urged labour organisations to take steps to 
promote mutual ownership of permanent war housing projects. 


Education. The report of the Committee on Education was unanimously 
adopted by the Convention. It condemned the practice of many school ad- 
ministrators throughout the country who bring pressure to bear on teachers to 
join non-union organisations controlled by the employer. Such practices, which 
in industry would be subject to prosecution under the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act should not exist in public schools, charged with the training of children for life in 
a democracy. The Committee urged more adequate pay for elementary and high 
school teachers, with an annual minimum of $1,500, and also recommended that 
no public school class should exceed 25 in number. 

With regard to the international aspects of education, the Committee re- 
affirmed the proposal of the 1943 Convention that the United Nations should 
establish an international organisation to promote educational and cultural rela- 
tions throughout the world and to assist nations at their request to raise their 
standards of education. 

With regard to the training and retraining of war veterans and war workers, 
the Committee recommended that the President of the Federation should appoint 
a special committee on veterans’ affairs to consult from time to time with the 
Chief of the Veterans’ Administration regarding veterans’ problems. 

On the questions of universal military training for the youth of the nation, it 
deprecated the formulation of any hasty or ill-considered plan, and urged that 
the President of the United States should appoint a national committee repre- 
senting the armed forces, organised labour, management, farm organisations, and 
educational organisations to study the problem and recommend a programme of 
action. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. William Green was re-elected President, and Mr. me Meany, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The thirteen vice-presidents were also re-elected. 
It was decided to hold the 1945 Convention in Chicago, Illinois." 





1 Sixty-fourth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
1944. Record of Proceedings. 
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SEVENTH CONVENTION OF THE CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Seventh Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations was held in Chicago from 20 to 24 November 1944; it was 
attended by 567 delegates. 


In the course of the proceedings the President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Mr. Philip Murray, announced that it had increased its member- 
ship during the past twelve months by some 669,000. At the 1943 Convention 
the membership was declared to be 5,285,000.! 


Presidential Address. 


In his opening address President Murray spoke first of the question of labour 
unity in the United States, and said that it was “the sincere desire of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations to perfect unity and understanding with all of the 
labour movements, not only here in the United States, but throughout the world’”’. 

Speaking of the production of materials essential to the war effort, he said the 
C.1.0. had lived up to its commitments. The Convention would, as usual, give 
prime consideration to the adoption of programmes designed to expedite the 
winning of the war and to support in every way possible the armed forces, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the Allies. Resolutions would be presented to the 
Convention regarding the maintenance of the no-strike commitment. American 
labour had been compelled, by the rigidity of the Little Steel formula’, tempora- 
rily to make sacrifices in the interests of the nation at war. The delegates would 
assuredly give calm and proper consideration to the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment with regard to national wage stabilisation, and demand, in no uncertain 
terms, the upward revision of the Little Steel formula. The Congressional Bill 
relating to the stabilisation of wages and salaries (Act of 2 October 1942) had 

romised in substance that the relationship between wages and prices as at 15 
September 1942 would be maintained throughout the war, but this commitment 
had been deliberately and flagrantly violated. Prices had risen considerably 
higher than allowed for under the Little Steel formula, and there was ample 
evidence of the crying and desperate need for recognition by the Federal Admin- 
istration of the immediate necessity for its upward revision. 

A draft programme designed to provide full employment in the post-war 
period for all workers able and willing to work, including a comprehensive system 
of public works to supplement the work of private enterprise, would also be pre- 
sented to the Convention for consideration. The C.I.0O., which believed in co- 
operation between management and labour and in collective bargaining, was of 
opinion that business should secure reasonable profit from its investment, but a 
larger proportion should be assured to the workers of the financial benefits that 
accrue from increased productivity and efficiency. While the C.I.O. desired the 
institution of a system of annual minimum wages for industrial workers provided 
through the system of collective bargaining, it was also in favour of a minimum 
annual income for working farmers. The C.I.0. held that with the advent of 

ace the minimum school-leaving age for children should be raised, and the age 
imit for the receipt of pensions by industrial and agricultural workers should be 
lowered. With regard to health and safety, the United States Congress and the 
various State legislatures should take steps to enact legislation for the adequate 
protection of the worker. A greater and enter development and co-ordination 
under State and Federal auspices of vocational and educational guidance was 
desirable. It should be the responsibility of the Government and industry to 

rovide comprehensive systems of vocational training for the war disabled and 
or all persons suffering from physical and mental disability. The scope of Federal 
legislation should be broadened to protect and give full opportunity to returning 
war veterans. As regards social security, the present system should be over- 
hauled and broadened in order that the people might be adequately protected 
against old age, sickness, and death. Every man, woman, and child who could 
not meet the cost of adequate medical care should be provided for by the Govern- 
ment. A broad, comprehensive programme of national housing was called for; 
while the Federal Government need not assume direct responsibility for all such 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 114. 
2 See above, p. 251, footnote 2. 
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undertakings—private initiative should also be encouraged—it should, however, 
assume responsibility wherever private enterprise was unable to meet the require- 
ments of the people. 

Mr. Murray hoped that the Convention would pronounce in a more forthright 
manner than ever before the great need of actual labour representation in govern- 
mental agencies. He emphasised the need for action by the Federal Government 
to broaden educational opportunities for the American people. Medical services 
and supervision, and where necessary, free meals should be supplied to children 
attending public schools. 


Message from President Roosevelt. 
In a letter to Mr. Murray, President Roosevelt wrote: 


... Our brave fighting men are giving their all . .. we here at home must permit 
no letdown in our support of those who are proving once more that united free 
men in a vigorous democracy can always prevail over dictator-ridden peoples 
. .. American men and women on assembly lines, at machines, in mines, at 
counters, in office work, on farms and those directing production have, almost 
without exception, done everything humanly possible to help our brave 
fighters carry on against ruthless enemies. They have supplied them with 
matchless guns, tanks, planes, and ships in record quantities and with un- 
stinted ammunition and ample supplies . . . The job is not yet done, however. 
We must, and [ know we will, keep turning out the weapons and materials 
needed by our fighters so that the war may be shortened, lives saved, and our 
boys returned at the earliest possible moment to their homes and loved ones. 


Guest Speakers. 


Various guest speakers addressed the Convention; the main features of some 
of the addresses are summarised below. 


Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, Senior Auxiliary, Archdiocese of Chicago, warned that 
an internal threat to democracy still existed from those groups and individuals 
who were unaware that the era of selfishness and unfettered greed had passed: 


Blinded by fear of changes they cannot understand or control, they cling 
tenaciously to their privileges and desperately defend their special interests. 
They would have us believe that a desire for economic security is incompa- 
tible with the American way of life . . . that labour should be a very silent 
partner and should never, under any circumstances, mix in politics . . . Dis- 
trusting the people, they seek to restrict democracy; restricting democracy, 
they emasculate it; and if they are allowed to continue, they will destroy it 
completely. 


The speaker believed that the guaranteed annual wage for the working man 
was just, socially necessary, and economically feasible. For the future peace and 
for the extension of democracy, labour unions were an absolute necessity. 

To mark its appreciation of Bishop Sheil’s address, the Convention decided to 
have it reprinted for special distribution. 


Mr. Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President of the United States, said that the country 
had two main objectives—a permanent enforceable peace, and full employment. 
The outcome of the recent Presidential election was not a C.1.0., nor an A.F. of 
L., nor a Railway Brotherhood, nor a Roosevelt victory, but primarily the victory 
of the common man and the common woman in united democratic action. The 
most up-to-date statement of the welfare of all the people in practical terms was 
the Economic Bill of Rights as presented by President Roosevelt to Congress on 
11 January 1944, and referred to again by the President in his Chicago campaign 
speech of 28 October last—the right to do a good job, and to earn enough for 
adequate subsistence and recreation, the right of farmers to earn an adequate 
return for their work, and of businessmen to trade free from monopolistic re- 
striction, the right to adequate medical care, to a good education, and to protection 
in old age, sickness, and unemployment. As a result of his Chicago speech and 
of his re-election, the President had received a clear-cut directive from the og 
to use his office to get Congress to enact the necessary legislation to carry out this 


Economic Bill of Rights. In view of the peacetime goal of sixty million jobs which 
President Roosevelt had set in his speech, the Convention ought to study the 
.C.1.0. Re-employment Plan and all other plans which tackle post-war problems. 
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Any realistic post-war employment plan must provide the basis to enable the 
average working man to earn $2,500 a year. Fair wage legislation meant Govern- 
ment machinery to provide that any person willing to work could get work. The 
speaker called for the repeal of the Smith-Connally Act', to clear the way for the 
rights and duties of the workers, and concluded: 


As a Democrat I believe that the way ahead is in a strong humanity- 
minded democratic faith which is committed to the proposition that human 
rights and human happiness are the first business of government and that 
whenever there is a conflict between human rights and property rights, the 
weight of orderly government should take care of human rights first and 
property rights second. 


Mr. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, said that business and industry 
“must supply the jobs that form the foundation of a healthy economy”, and 
“labour must itself determine at the conference table the basis of its participation 
in industry”, but the role of the Government in both fields, ‘‘as an instrument of 
the people in reorienting their lives’, must also be recognised. “It is our re- 
sponsibility, through all of our institutions, such as unions, business institutions, 
and Government, to shape the world that we will live in. No one of these can or 
should determine that alone.” 


General Brehon Somervell, United States Army Service Forces, paid a warm 
tribute to the record production at home, but warned that there was a lag be- 
tween production and the advance of the armies and called for an ever increasing 
supply of munitions of war. The General read a message to the Convention from 
his chief, General Marshall, which also urged increased output. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Convention. 


The Chairman of the Resolutions Committee announced that the Committee 
had prepared 45 substitute resolutions combining the substance of the resolutions 
referred to the Committee on particular subjects. A summary of some of the 
more important decisions of the Convention is given below. 


Sixty million jobs and prosperity for all. According to this resolution, while a 
number of steps have been taken affording direct assistance to industry to meet 
reconversion and post-war problems, no heed has been given to the human factors 
involved during reconversion and post-war. The people of the nation, it stated, 
have pte “a forthright mandate to the President to make real the Economic 


Bill of Rights”—job security, adequate wages, expanding business opportunities, 
decent housing, a good education, social security, and full employment. In 
adopting the resolution, the C.1.0. offered its co-operation to industry and others 
to Der and work with the Government to formulate the necessary programme 
and policies to secure the benefits of the Economic Bill of Rights. The country’s 
record production and its military successes were due primarily to firm national 
unity during the war; there must be similar unity after the war. For the successful 
achievement of reconversion, the Convention recommended the setting up of a 
board of representatives of industry, labour, and agriculture with full authority 
to direct the process of demobilisation, the board to be made part of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. Effective co-ordination and centralised 
control of cutbacks, redistribution of war contracts, and maximum production of 
civilian goods would be needed. 


Only by thus assuring war workers that there will be full protection in the 
provision of jobs for all during reconversion can we stop the unfortunate 
situation now developing of war workers, fearing cutvethe and unemploy- 
ment, departing to other work. 


In order that no worker may suffer during the reconversion period, the resolu- 
tion called for the following: payment of transportation expenses of workers and 
their families to their homes or to new jobs, and supplementary Federal unem- 
ployment benefits up to $35 a week for the full period of unemployment; unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal government employees; opportunity for re- 
training of war workers and veterans with guaranteed maintenance allowances; 





. The Wer Labor Disputes Act (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 
1943, p. 500). 
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and Federal aid to State and local Governments for planning public works to be 
used to take up the slack of reconversion unemployment. Moreover: 


A prosperous post-war with full production and the sixty million jobs 
promised by President Roosevelt will depend upon the expansion of mass 
purchasing power for our domestic market and established security of con- 
tinued employment. .. Our national policy shall be that the present weekly 
wages, as a minimum, must be maintained, and cannot be reduced with the 
decline in overtime. The minimum wage must be sharply increased above 

revailing substandard levels. A further necessary step for full employment 
is the establishment of a guaranteed annual wage. Industry and agriculture 
have secured their guarantees. Industrial workers must receive security of 
employment. 


Government should assume its share of responsibility for guaranteeing full 
employment by undertaking enterprises which were beyond the capacity of pri- 
vate industry. The resolution suggested that this would involve rural eiectrifica- 
tion and the development of regional power authorities such as the T.V.A., thus 
providing a basis for the conservation of the great natural resources of the United 
States and for increased prosperity; assistance should also be provided to States 
and localities for highway and airport construction. 7 

Jobs for the sixty million would also depend on the expansion of world trade. 
The Dumbarton Oaks Conference, the resolution continued, had shown that the 
United Nations were determined to force a lasting and enduring peace. “Only 
on this basis and through the growth of stable and democratic Governments can 
there arise the framework within which international trade can prosper and grow. 
The Bretton Woods Conference has further created the foundation for the 
stabilisation of the currencies of the various nations to encourage international 
trade and for the mobilisation of the necessary credit and facilities for immediate 
payments with which the war-devastated countries and undeveloped nations can 
secure the capital and purchase the goods they need.’’ The rehabilitation and 
reconstruction of Europe and the industrialisation of Africa, Latin America, 
China, and other economically backward nations open a vista for expandin 
world trade which could unquestionably assure increasing prosperity for all 

ace-loving nations. ‘We therefore heartily endorse the programme and policies 
ormulated at the Bretton Woods Conference’’, the resolution continued, ‘“‘and 
urge Congress to authorise the full participation of this country."" Within the 
framework of the objectives of Dumbarton Oaks and Bretton Woods there could 
no longer be any place for the type of international cartels which created and 
nourished Nazi imperialism, restricted production, and placed profits above the 
interests of the common people. But the governmental machinery projected at 
Bretton Woods must also encourage healthy and free competition. ‘‘On the basis 
of this programme’”’, the resolution concluded, ‘‘the common people of the earth 
shall really secure peace and enjoy the blessings of freedom from want and fear.” 


International labour unity. “If labour is to have a voice in the history-making 
decisions that are being made and will be made in the peace settlement”, this 
resolution stated, “it must present a united voice through a positive, working 
alliance of the labouring people of the free world . . . The C.1.0. supports the 
project of a new single powerful international labour body that shall include all 
the unions of free countries on a basis of equality, excluding none and relegating 
none to a secondary place, and be capable of defending the interest of the com- 
mon man.”’ The resolution further approved the action of President Murray in 
accepting an invitation of the British "Trades Union Congress (T.U.C.) to attend 
both a raat conference in London on 4 December 1944 of representatives 
of the T.U.C., the Soviet Union, and the United States, and a full conference in 
the same city in February 1945. 

Speaking in support of the resolution, President Murray recalled the efforts 
of the C.I.0. during the past two years to promote international trade union 
unity. It had had several meetings with representatives of the T.U.C., in the 
course of which a request for affiliation with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions (I.F.T.U.) had been made. The Trades Union Congress, how- 
ever, had contended that the C.I.0. could not be admitted to membership 
because the constitution of the I.F.T.U. as it now stood provided that only one 
labour organisation from any country might be permitted representation, and 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 116. 
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the American Federation of Labor at present occupied the seat allotted to the 
United States. ‘I should like to point out’’, Mr. Murray continued, “‘what 
seems . . . to be a barrier which, for the moment, still stands in the way of per- 
fecting a world federation of labour. The barrier . . . is the constitution of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions. That constitution . . . would definitely 
exclude the C.1.0. from participation in meetings of the I.F.T.U.”" Under those 
circumstances, the creation of a new world labour movement was recommended 
to the Convention. The A.F. of L. had refused to attend the London meetings 
convened by the British Trades Union Congress. But at about the same time as 
the second of those meetings, the I.F.T.U. would be holding a meeting, and there 
the A.F. of L. would presumably resist any amendment to the constitution that 
would result in admitting the CLO. or the Soviet unions, and it could also be 
expected to deny that the forthcoming World Trade Union Conference had any 
official status. Moreover, even if the I.F.T.U. were to amend its constitution, the 
final ratification could take months. The << alternative left to the C.1.0. was 
to propose the establishment of a new world organisation. By adopting the 
resolution, the Convention would give a mandate to the C.I.0. delegates to the 
preliminary meeting on 4 December 1944 in London to initiate the fight for C.1.0. 
representation in a new world trade union movement. 


Relations with the organised labour movements of Latin America. Accusing Nazi 
agents of continuing to sow the seeds of disruption in Latin America and endor- 
sing the Government policy of refusing to recognise the Argentine Government, 
this resolution commended the work of the C.I.0. Committee on Latin American 
Affairs in deepening and extending the understanding between the C.1.O. and the 
labour movements of the Latin American countries and their confederation, the 
Confederation of Latin American Workers (C.T.A.L.). 

The implementing of the “‘good neighbour’”’ policy called for encouragement 
of the industrialisation of the Latin American countries, but this must be accom- 
panied by an improved standard of living, which “can be assured only through 
the strengthening and expansion of the trade union movement of those nations”. 


Anti-semitism. Since ‘American labour knows well that anti-semitism and 
race hatred have ever been the foes of organised labour’’,-that anti-semitism 
“seeks to set worker against worker . . . threatens the unity and democracy of the 


entire American nation and the freedom of all pa the resolution promised 
e 


redoubled effort to help to secure passage of the Lynch Bill to bar anti-semitic 
and racist matter from the United States mail. It also pledged the support of 
the C.I.O. for the enactment of a Federal law which would make anti-semitism a 
crime, punishable by imprisonment. Finally, the resolution reiterated the oppo- 
sition of the C.I.0. to the British White Paper, which still discriminated against 
the Jews in Palestine, and called for its immediate abrogation. 


Anti-discrimination. A number of delegates spoke in support of this resolution 
which stated that ‘‘the firm and unwavering policy of the C.I.O. against dis- 
crimination towards Negroes and other minorities has been a cornerstone of the 
C.1.0., as expressed in our constitution and in subsequent declarations and 
actions”, and called for renewed vigilance by the C.I.O. against any form of 
racial discrimination. 


The C.I.0. and political action. ‘‘With the re-election of President Roosevelt”, 
the resolution on this subject asserted, “the strengthening of the progressive 
forces in Congress, and the defeat of a number of outstanding isolationists and 
reactionaries, the first immediate objective of the [C.1.0. Political Action] Com- 
mittee has been realised’’. Rejecting any proposals for the formation of a third 
party, “‘which would serve only to split and divide the forces of progress at the 
very moment when unity is our greatest need’’, the resolution outlined the imme- 
diate political tasks of the C.1.0., the principal being: (1) to maintain and to 
stimulate the activities of existing political action committees and to establish 
such bodies where they are not yet organised; (2) to promote united action in 
collaboration with other organisations of labour, progressive groups, and forward- 
looking leaders of the two major political parties; (3) to continue the work of 
securing the fullest possible exercise of the right of the franchise through a maxi- 
mum registration and vote; (4) to carry on the work of political education and to 
prepare for effective participation in the 1945 and 1946 elections. As proposed in 
the resolution, the Coveuion decided to maintain the Political Action Com- 
mittee (P.A.C.) in its present form, with Mr. Philip Murray and Mr. Sidney 
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Hillman as leaders, and extended its thanks to the Chairman (Mr. Hillman), the 
members of the Committee, the staff, and other C.I.O. officers and members 
whose work had made success possible. 
Several delegates spoke in support of the resolution. Mr. Hillman drew a com- 
rison between the victory won in the Presidential election and those won at 
talingrad and in the Battle of Britain. But great as those latter victories had 
been, they had only weakened the enemy and had not destroyed him. So too, 
“the forces of reaction have suffered a serious setback, but they have not been 
routed. They are well financed and powerful. They will strike back with the fury 
of ee. Concluding that the outcome of the national elections had 
prov the continued vitality of the two-party system, Mr. Hillman said that 
‘participation in a third party would only serve to cut us off from large and im- 
portant progressive groups with which we have been so successfully allied. It 
would destroy our own influence, weaken the progressive coalition which has 
developed in the course of the election campaign, and, by creating disunity, pro- 
vide an entering wedge for reaction.” 


No-strike pledge. In support of the resolution renewing the pledge, which 
reaffirmed that in wartime industrial disputes must be settled by peaceful means, 
and which was adopted unanimously, President Murray said that the resolution 
was one of the more important to come before the Convention; the maintenance 
- the no-strike commitment was a sacred obligation to those serving in the armed 
orces. 


National wage policy; the National War Labor Board. The resolutions on these 
two points were presented together as being closely related, and were adopted 
unanimously after a discussion in which several delegates participated. The 
Convention vigorously condemned the action of the National War Labor Board 
in refusing to submit a recommendation to the President of the United States 
calling for a revision of the Little Steel formula to bring wages in alignment with 
the sharp rise in the cost of living. While general wage rates had been effectively 
frozen by the Board,» the same had not been true of the cost of living. ‘The na- 
tional wage policy must be revised to afford wage earners a wage increase to meet 
the sharp rise in the cost of living. The productive efficiency of workers, the 
maintenance of a high morale, and the need for a firm economy which will assure 
a post-war prosperity compel such change now.” 

Mr. R. J. Thomas, President of the United Automobile Workers, a member 
of the War Labor Board, apologised to the Convention for being a member of a 
Board which, in his opinion, broke down collective bargaining instead of main- 
taining it. Winding up the debate, President Murray said that the C.1.0. was 
committed to a no-strike policy because the nation’s welfare came first, and he 
accused employers of taking advantage of this commitment. The C.I.O. had kept 
its pledges, but certain Government agencies had not yet kept theirs. 


Manpower. Declaring that voluntary co-operation and team work between 
labour, management, and Government had achieved great success in meeting the 
extraordinary demands of the war production programme, this resolution affirmed 
that voluntary co-operation of labour and management, rather than national 
service legislation or compulsory sanctions imposed by Executive Order, was the 
only sound method for securing the transfer of workers to critical war establish- 
ments. The resolution also called for the relaxation of restrictive controls which 
had been accepted by labour, “‘as speedily as is consistent with the prosecution of 
the war against Japan and the transition to a peacetime economy”’. On the other 
hand, it called for the continuation of the United States Employment Service and 
of the national, regional, area, and local labour-management committees. 


Veterans. In view of the fact that 1,500,000 members of the C.1.O. are serving 
with the armed forces, and that the interests of returning veterans are identical 
with those of workers at home, it was resolved that the C.I.O. should continue 
to press for full production and full employment and security for all. The resolu- 
tion also recommended the affiliated unions ‘‘to provide in their collective bar- 
gaining agreements that veterans who are employed for the first time in their 
plants be accorded cumulative seniority rights for the time spent in service since 
1 September 1940, the date of the passage of the Selective Service Act’. It de- 
plored the action of “certain administrative officials who have promoted the illu- 
sion among veterans that their way of securing jobs is through displacing workers 
with longer seniority’. The affiliated unions should establish committees on a 
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local and a national basis to aid veterans in securing jobs, in obtaining the benefits 
to which they were entitled by legislation, and in securing aid in retraining, 
rehabilitation and other measures to promote a ‘‘secure and easy return to civilian 
life’. Mr. R. J. Thomas, President of the United Automobile Workers, who had 
just returned from a visit to the European war front, supported the resolution 
and said that his union was opposed to the setting up of a separate labour organ- 
isation for returned service men. 


Social security. The Convention renewed its support of the programme of 

= and extended social security outlined in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
ill. 

Maternal and child welfare. The Convention declared that all mothers and 
children have a right, whatever their race, residence or income, to all diagnostic 
and curative medical services needed for good health, and urged, as a first step 
towards supplying this care, an expansion of the medical services at public ex- 
pense provided for in the Social Security Act. It also called for a continuation of 
efforts by the C.I.0. to obtain the passage of the health provisions of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill. 

Housing. This resolution called upon the C.I.O. to direct its effort, in co- 
operation with all similar-minded groups, towards the elimination of slums and 
the stimulation, through both private and public programmes, of the provision 
of low-cost housing. 


Election of Officers. 
Mr. Philip Murray and Mr. James B. Carey were re-elected President and 
Secretary-Treasurer respectively.? 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 247. 
Minutes of the Seventh Constitutional Convention of the Congress cf Industrial Organizations, 
Chicago, Illinois, November 20-24, 1944. 





STATISTICS 


Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour con- 
ditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of 
wages are given in this issue. 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(6) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1945 issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Ex- 
planatory Notes’’, pp. 119-128. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the January issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the April issue. 

For statistics of unemployment, employment and hours of 
work, see the December 1944 issue. They will appear next in the 
March number. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign f signifies: ‘‘provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘covering men only”’, 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘economic group represented by a few branches only”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
— as that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January 

issue of the Review: “Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings — 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of Argentina Mexico 
Canada United States (Buenos (Federal Dat 
Africa Aires) District) 
Bate Mines, |} Mines, || B.L.S. N.LC.B. Ind., 
ind., ind., transp., Ind. 
tr., com. |} transp. || Industries Industries com., serv. 
M. M.W. || M. Ww. mM. | w. | M.w. M. W. M. W. a 
Rates Rates Earnings Earnings Earnings Earnings 
Money wages i 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Pesos 193} 
1929 ° ° 56.6 62.5 39.8 59.0 e . 1932 
1931 ° ° 51.5 59.7 37.1 56.4 e . 1933 
1932 ® ° 44.6 52.6 32.5 49.8 © * 1934 
1933 ° ri 44.2 51.8 34.0 49.1 ° . 1935 
1934 ° > 53.2 60.7 42.7 58.0 ° 0.28 1936€ 
1935 e © 55.0 62.8 43.7 59.9 ° * 1937 
1936 ° ° 55.6 65.1 43.4 61.9 ° 0.33 1938 
1937 - ° 62.4 73.5 47.3 69.5 ° 0.36 1939 
1938 bd ° . 62.7 75.8 48.2 71.6 ° 0.40 1940 
1939 ° ° 63.3 76.5 47.5 72.0 » 0.60 1941 
1940 bal ° 66.1 78.4 49.1 73.9 ° 0.63 1942 
1941 ° ° 72.9 86.7 53.3 81.4 ° 0.67 1943 
1942 ° e 85.3 98.7 60.9 92.4 ° 0.68 
1943 bd ° 96.1 110.3 69.9 101.4 s —_ 1943: Se 
i 
1943: Sept. ° ° 99.3 113.1 71.7 | 103.6 ° : no - 
Dec. . * 99.5 114.1 72.6 | 104.5 . * Ju 
1944: Mar. ° e 100.6 114.8 73.9 105.3 ° ° 
June e e 101.7r 116.6 75.3 106. 9r ° ° 
Sept. e ° 103.1 117.8 76.6 108.0 = e 1929 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 1930 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 . 4 
1931 97 97 91 96 93 96 87 7 1933 
1932 93 90 79 84 82 84 84 ° 1934 
1933 94 86 78 83 85 83 87 ° 1935 
1934 94 87 94 97 107 98 83 100 1936 
1935 98 89 97 100 110 102 90 ° 1937 
1936 100 91 98 104 109 105 93 118 1938 
1937 100 97 110 118 119 118 96 129 1939 
1938 101 100 111 121 121 121 95 143 1940 
1939 102 101 112 122 119 122 100 214 1941 
1940 103t 104 117 125 123 125 101 225 1942 
1941 _ 114 129 139 135 138 105 239 1943 
1942 _ 122 151 158 153 157 114 243 
1943 — = 170 176 176 172 117 1943: Se 
De 
1943: Sept. ° ° 175 181 180 176 ° 7 1944: Mz 
Dec. ° ° 176 183 182 177 ° ° Jur 
1944: Mar. ° ° 178 184 186 178 ° ° 
June e ° 180 187 189 182r ° ° a 
Sept e ° 182 188 192 183 ° ° 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) Hao 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 4 1931 
1931 103 108 103 110 107 110 100 ° 1932 
1932 104 112 99 108 105 108 108 ye 1933 
1933 108 110 103 111 114 111 106 ° 1934 
1934 106 110 120 122 135 124 107 (100) 1935 
1935 111 113 121 122 133 - 123 109 “s 1936 
1936 112 112 121 123 129 124 103 {103 1937 
1937 110 117 132 133 134 133 104 93) 1938 
1938 107 120 135 141 140 141 104 ( 93) 1939 
1939 108 120 138 144 140 143 107 (138) 1940 
1940 106t 119 143 147 145 147 106 (143) 1941 
1941 _ 124 150 156 152 155 107 (146) 1942 
1942 _ 127 158 162 157 160 110 (129) 1943 
1943 oa — 168 171 170 167 113 —_ 
1943: Sep 
1943: Sept. ° ° 174 176 175 170 ° ° 1944: ee 
Dec. * * 173 176 176 171 ° ~ * Tae 
1944: Mar. . ° 176 178 180 173 ° . =... 
June ° ° 175r 179 181 174 . r4 Perso 
Sept. . . 176 180 184 175 - - pe 
enncapees 
pean * ° 9,850,000 * ° . ° 63,900 aa, “Tis 
y earni 
fest quart 
Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 Sept. of each year. © which t 
United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures:averages; monthly figures: 4 China. 
(NT. .B.): annual figures: _ Palesti 


week nearest to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board series 
averages; monthly figures: first week 


e¢ month. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 

































































































AsIA 
(Sher wheal) Japan? Palestine Germany 
Date wees . = 
Industries || Industries |] Industries Mines®, industries, transport 
M.W. |} M.w. |} M.W. |} M.sk. |M.unsk.|W.unsk.| M.W. | M. W. 
Rates Earnings Rates Rates Earnings 
Money wages 
Sh. $ Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. 
‘4 
1929 ° ° ° 101.1 79.4 52.7 85.3 96.8 
1930 0.059 ° ° 102.8 80.7 53.6 86.8 94.0 
1931 0.057 ° ° 97.4 76.6 51.0 82.3 86.9 
1932 0.057 ° ° 81.6 64.4 43.9 69.7 73.0 
1933 0.058 ° e 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 70.7 
1934 0.056 ° ° 78.3 62.2 43.3 67.5 72.5 
1935 0.053 ° ° 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 73.6 
1936 0.055 ° ° 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 74.8 
1937 0.050 ° ° 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 76.4 
1938 0.051 ° ° 78.8 62.5 43.7 67.9 78.9 
1939 0.060 ° ° 79.1 62.8 44.0 68.2 81.2 
1940 0.070 ° ° 79.2 63.0 44.1 68.2 83.9 
1941 0.122 ° ° 79.9 63.8 44.4 68.9 87.5 
1942 — * * 80.3 64.1 44.6 69.3 _ 
1943 — * ° _ — _ _ _ 
1943: Sept. = ° ° _ - _ oa - 
Dec. _ ° » _— _ _ _ _ 
1944: Mar. - . ° -- _ -- — 
June _ - ° — — _— _ _ 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 ° 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 S 105 102 102 102 102 97 
1931 97 ® 101 96 96 97 96 90 
1932 97 87 101 81 81 83 82 75 
1933 98 85 112 78 78 82 79 73 
1934 95 88 137 77 78 82 79 75 
1935 88 133 77 78 82 79 76 
1936 93 88 128 77 78 82 79 77 
1937 85 92 124 78 78 82 79 79 
1938 86 100 120 78 79 83 80 82 
1939 102 998 115 78 79 83 80 84 
1 119 _— 114 78 79 84 80 87 
1941 207 _ 133 79 80 84 81 90 
1942 — — _— 79 81 85 81 91 
1943 — — _ — — — — — 
1943: Sept oo a a — — —_ — _ 
Dec. ~— a _ — — — — _ 
1944: Mar — —_ —_ _— — = am ath 
June — _ _— _ _ —_ _ _ 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1 
1929 * ° ° 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 ° ° 106 106 106 106 101 
1931 100 ° ° 109 109 110 109 102 
1932 108 100 ° 103 104 106 104 96 
1933 118 96 ° 101 103 108 104 95 
1934 113 96 ° 99 100 105 101 95 
1935 105 92 ° 97 98 103 99 95 
1936 101 91 ° 96 97 102 98 96 
1937 77 91 ° 96 97 101 98 97 
1938 62 92 ° 95 96 102 97 100 
1939 56 79% ° 95 97 102 98 102 
1940 30 oa ° 93 94 100 95 103 
1941 27 — ad 91 93 97 93 104 
1942 —_ —_ ® 90 91 95 92 103 
1943 ane = ° om a» om =~ ofan 
1943: Sept. ate ome * -— —_ om _— = 
Dec. = éton . = a on» = “ 
1944: Mar. am = * _ — one = = 
June — = * = = axe am = 
_ 
mons |! zs,000t || 1,563,601 . . . . . 
, . 7 s 
covered 









































dais, Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: 
tor, earnings divided by hours actually worked per day. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan. * Three 
. Quarters. 4 From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., based on money wages published for 1938 
which the index numbers were applied. Since 1938, including Austria. 
na. Annual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 
5 Palestine (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: end of the month in question. The 
indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 
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1944: Mar. 
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ae 4,716 | 2,042 | 6,758 || 60,000 | 73,000 | 37,000 | 169,000 












































ages of the figures for Jan. and July; monthly figures: Jan. and July, averages. , 
“Denmark. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month io 
question. 


Bulgaria. Annual "Fa up to 1933, ozsengne of the figures for June and Dec.; from 1934 onwards, aver- 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





. Great Britain and 
Estonia France Northern Ireland 


Metals |} J-R- M. of |L. &C. 
4 ‘ Metals Ind ‘ _and $.S.4 L. E. S.* 
Industries, etc. (Paris) ndustries, etc. indus- het, heen, tt, 
tries transp., local auth. 
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(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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100 100 
116 115 
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covered 35,000 | 15,000 | 50,000 



































1 Mar. 2 Apr. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. 
* Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. * Ministry of Labour. * London and Cambridge Economic Service. 

France. Metals: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month 
in question. Industries: annual figures: Oct. of each year. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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100 100 100 
107 111 
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102 120 
104 126 
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102 123 
100 
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1,526,636 ad 44,716 





















































1 Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. * Including Eastern Territories and Transyl- 
vania. * Mar. 4 Money wages calculated by the I.L.O.: daily rates of wages divided by normal hours per day. 
5 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 

Lithuania. Annual figures: up to 1933, June of each year; from 1934 onwards, July of each year. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 2 Series calculated by 
the I.L.O.: index numbers of weekly rates of wages divided by index numbers of normal hours per week. 
Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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transp., N.L.C.B. series Mi., |transp., ; 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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1 Mar.-Dec. ? Mar. * May-Dec. 
iy Canada. Monthly figures: last week of the month. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: 
a week nearest to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board series (N.I.C.B.): annual 
figures: averages; monthly figures: first week of the month. 

Colombia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. (The index numbers of money wages are not calculated 
on the money wages given above but are averages of indices for various industrial groups.) 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
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Uruguay. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: quarterly averages. 


2 First three quarters. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including chemical extracting in- 
rt, and Government undertakings. ‘ Wage earners and salaried 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Datly, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





: Great Britain and Latvia 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. * Oct. * July. 
‘Jan. * Including juveniles. * Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. ’ Excluding Eastern 
Territories and Transylvania. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours 
actually worked per month. ® Mar. 18 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by 

actually worked per week. 

France. Annual figures: averages (for details see table a). 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
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1 Insurance statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men 
and women. * Mar.-June. ‘ Sept.-Dec. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

Poland, Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for Jan., Apr., July, and Oct. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate figures. 

_Switserland. Annual figures: averages; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longer 
strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 
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1 Insurance statistics (sickness). * Jan.-June. * Two first quarters. ‘ Insurance statistics (sickness and acci- 
dents). § Jan.-Nov. ® Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 
_ Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohe- 
mia-Moravia only. 
_ Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: Dec. of each year; monthly figures: averages. Daily earn- 
ings: annual and monthly figures: averages. 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Presente y Futuro de la América Latina. Confederacié6n de Trabajadores 
de América Latina, Mexico, 1944. 21 pp.+25 charts. 


This work, published in Mexico for the Second General Conference of the 
Confederation of Latin American Workers, which was held in Cali, Colombia, 
from 10 to 15 December 1944!', brings out the semi-colonial character of the Latin 
American countries. The first part discusses their economic structure, regarded 
as sources of raw materials and markets for manufactured products. The back- 
wardness and one-sidedness of their economic development, the survivals of serf- 
dom and feudalism, and their living standards are also described. The second 
part presents a general programme for the development and progress of Latin 
America. The third part is a statistical study, in coloured charts, of its economic, 
political, and social structure. 


Today’s Children Tomorrow’s Hope. The Story of Children in the 
tee Lands. United Nations Information Office, New York, 1944. 52 pp. 
ustrated. 


This is a readable pamphlet designed to reach a wide public. It presents facts 
that will help the reader to understand one of the most serious social problems of 
the war: the problem of the young people growing up in countries devastated by 
enemy occupation. For each country, European or Asiatic, a brief but striking 
survey is given of the damage caused by the invader: breaking up of family life, 
undermining of children’s health, and systematic destruction of education. The 
pamphlet shows, however, how the peoples of the invaded countries have struggled 
= ; —— at least in secret, their cultural heritage and to pass it on to their 
children. 

In conclusion some of the national programmes for the physical and mental 
rehabilitation of young people are described and the necessity of international 
collaboration for applying + anh successfully is stressed. Particular reference is 
made to the Recommendation adopted by the International Labour Conference 
at Philadelphia in May 1944 which urged States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation to ‘‘co-operate in providing for the training of medical and 
nursing staff, and the loan of experienced doctors, surgeons, nursing personnel, 
and appropriate equipment, to facilitate the rehabilitation of the young persons” 
in the countries in question. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Tratado de Derecho del Trabajo, Vol. I. By Hector Escrisar MAn- 
DIOLA. Santiago de Chile, Empresa Editora Zig-Zag, 1944. 512 pp. 

This is the first volume of a general and wide-ranging survey of labour legis- 
lation in Chile, studied against the background of the theory and practice of social 





1 See above, p. 236. 
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legislation in other countries. The author, who is Professor of Labour Law in the 
University of Chile and Chief of the Legal Department of the General Directorate 
of Labour, deals in this volume with the general development of labour law under 
different systems of political organisation, the evolution of an international body 
of social principles within the framework of the I.L.O. and other international 
institutions at conferences, and the status of the labour code in relation to other 
bodies of law. General treatment is also given to Government agencies dealing 
with labour problems, and to the theory and legislation relating to contracts of 
employment, collective agreements, and employment services. Other aspects of 
labour and social legislation will be dealt with in future volumes. 


The Economics of Full Employment. Oxford University Institute of 
Statistics, Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1944. vii+213 pp. 12s.6d. 


A collection of essays of a rather technical character on what are described as 
“the strategic factors in a policy of permanent full employment in industrial 
countries”, full employment being B ns to mean that everybody who wants 
work can find it at established rates of pay. 

In the first essay F.A. Burchardt analyses the causes of unemployment in 
the light of classical and other theories and concludes that the fundamental cause 
is deficiency of demand. This is followed by an examination of three ways to 
full employment, namely, deficit spending, stimulating private investment, and 
redistribution of income, by M. Kalecki. The next essay, by G. D. N. Worswick, 
deals with the stability and flexibility of full employment, and discusses wage 
policy, “‘bottlenecks’’ and mobility, and control of the location of industry and 
population. E. F. Schumacher tackles the extremely important problem of public 
finance in its relation to full employment and sets out the argument for a new con- 
ception of the national budget in which revenue and expenditure would be re- 
garded more from an econoniic than from a legal point of view. It would thus be 
much wider in scope than the existing budget. This leads to the international 
aspects of full employment, by T. Balogh, who weighs the advantages and dis- 
advantages of multilateralism, bilateralism, and regionalism. Finally, K. Man- 
delbaum studies the controls which existed in the German economy in the years 
1933-1938, when full employment was achieved in that country. A short essay 
on the wider implications of full employment concludes the book, which may be 
regarded as forming to some extent the economic basis of Sir William Beveridge’s 
recent report on Full Employment in a Free Society. 


Foreign Policy Begins at Home. By James P. WarsuRG. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1944. xii+308 pp. $2.50. 


Although this book is mainly about the political side of United States foreign 
policy, the result of the inseparable connection between politics and economics 
at the present time is that the first recommendation made by the author to his 
fellow-citizens in regard to foreign policy is that they should plan for the full 
utilisation of the productive capacity of American factories, farms, and natural 
resources and for permanent full employment. ‘‘We must’’, he says, “develop 
practical ideas for better housing, better nutrition, better education and better 
medical care for all Americans. We must think of equal opportunity for all as the 
supreme goal towards which we are striving.” 


The Rubber Workers. Labor Organization and Collective Bargaining 
in the Rubber Industry. By Harold S. Roperts. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1944. xiii+441 pp. $4. 


It is the belief of the author of this study, who is a Senior Economist for the 
United States National War Labor Board, that democracy to a large extent 
begins in the factory. He has accordingly sought to trace the development of 
labour organisation and collective bargaining (with its proper historic and 
economic background) in the rubberindustry, “‘one of the citadels of anti-unionism 
and the ‘open-shop’ in the United States”. It is in this connection that he finds 
that “perhaps the most important single development in the growth of the 





1 See above, p. 217. 
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American labour movement in the last decade was the formation of the C.I.O. . . 
The organising drive of the unions comprising the C.I.0. achieved in the span of 
six years what American labour had sought in vain to accomplish in the last sixty.” 

The various chapters deal successively with the importance, characteristics, 
and growth of the rubber industry; early organisational efforts and attempts at 
collective bargaining; the 1913 Akron strike, one of the major setbacks suffered 
by the rubber workers in their early attempts to organise the lindustry; a de- 
scription of the period of industrial peace between 1913 and 1933; the regulation 
of the industry under the National Industrial Recovery Act; a case study of the 
collective bargaining history of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.; the National 
Labor Relations Act; the process and results of collective bargaining as embodied 
in the written trade agreement; current problems of organising the unorganised, 
decentralisation, and wage differentials. The last chapter, on “‘achievements, 
outlook and probable development of collective bargaining in the industry”, 
states that a good deal will depend on what happens generally to American eco- 
nomy under the impact of the present war, and specifically on what changes will 
take place in the rubber industry if it is entirely dependent on synthetic rubber, 
controlled by the Four Great Powers, but “‘the future outlook for the continued 
existence of collective bargaining is bright”. The rubber workers have achieved 
a fair degree of internal unity under “sensible, aggressive, but conservative 
leadership”, and ‘‘have extended the collective bargaining procedures to a point 
where industrial disputes are at a minimum’”’. The outlook for the industry under 
collective bargaining is equally good: industrial disputes are being effectively 
curtailed and the orderly procedures set up under collective agreements are 
superseding the strike and lockout. 

The book contains a useful bibliography. 


Starvation in Europe. By Geoffrey H. Bourng. London, George Allen & 
Unwin, 1944. 144 pp. Illustrated. 5s. 


Starvation over Europe (Made in Germany). A Documented Record. 
By Boris SHus. New York, Institute of Jewish Affairs, 1943. 


Two works dealing with the grave problem created by German food policy 
in the occupied countries. 

In presenting the urgent nutritional needs of Europe, Dr. Bourne’s aim is to 
show that Great Britain cannot agree to a policy of unrestricted food consumption 
until these needs have been met. His survey of conditions in Europe before the 
war indicates that few European countries had an adequate nutrition standard; 
when Germany used these countries as a source of food, living conditions became 
appalling. The food situation in all the countries of Europe, including Germany 
and its allies, is assessed on the basis of radio broadcasts, statements of escaped 
people, and neutral newspapers. Precise information is given concerning different 
rationing systems, official rations, the extent of the black market, the clothing 
situation, the effects of vitamin deficiencies, etc. Numerous photographs show at 
a glance the desperate plight of the population in the occupied countries. A com- 
parative study groups these countries from a nutritional point of view. In con- 
clusion, Dr. Bourne make suggestions for the food relief organisation to follow 
military liberation, and states which foods are most urgently needed. Later, an 
efficient international organisation will be needed as the only means of solving 
post-war economic nutritional problems. 

Mr. Shub’s study devotes particular attention to the plight of the Jewish 
population in the occupied countries. An interesting feature of the book is the 
photographic reproduction of a number of official decrees and of articles in local 


newspapers. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BELGIUM 


Rapports de la Commission pour l’Etude des Problémes d’Aprés- 
Guerre (C.E.P.A.G.), 1941-1944. London, 1944. 140 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Charters of the Peace. By W. ARNoLD-Forster. London, Victor Gollancz 
Ltd., 1944. 138 pp. 6s. 


International Cartels and World Peace. A condensation of a study pre- 
pared for and published by the Kilgore Committee. By Corwin D. Epwarps. 
New York, Postwar World Council, 1944. 10 cents. 


Relief and Rehabilitation. Implications of the UNRRA Program for 
— Needs. By Zorach WarHArTIG. New York, Institute of Jewish Affairs, 
1944. 223 pp. ° 


Indemnification and Reparations. Jewish Aspects. By Nehemiah 
Rosinson. New York, Institute of Jewish Affairs, 1944. 302 pp. 


Racial State. By Gerhard Jacosy. New York, Institute of Jewish Affairs, 
1944. xii+355 pp. 


The Jewish Refugee. By Arich TARTAKOWER and Kurt R. GROSSMANN. 
New York, Institute of Jewish Affairs, 1944. xiii+676 pp. 


General-Equilibrium Theory in Internationa! Trade. By Jacob L. 
Mosak. Bloomington, Indiana, Principia Press, Inc., 1944. xiii+187 pp. $2.50. 


The Economic Lessons of the Nineteen-Thirties. By H. W. ARNpr. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1944. 314 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Unemployment Can be Cured. By K. E. EpGgworts. Dublin, Eason & 
Son Ltd., 1944. 157 pp. 10s. 6d. 


The Readjustment of Manpower in Industry during the Transition 
ay War to Peace. By Helen Baker. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University, 
1944. 112 pp. 


National Income and Expenditure. By J. E. Meape and Richard Stong. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1944. 36 pp. 


Democracy under Pressure. Special Interests vs The Public Welfare. 
By Stuart Cuase. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. ix+142 pp. $1. 


Demographic Studies of Selected Areas of Rapid Growth. Milbank 
Memorial Fund, New York, 1944. 158 pp. $1. 


The Use and Abuse of Statistics. By F. R. E. MauLtpon. Crawley, Uni- 
versity of Western Australia Text Books Board, 1944. 99 pp. 3s. 





1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review. 
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Human Behaviour and its Relation to Industry. McGill University, 
Montreal, 1944. x+211 pp. 


The Rights of Engineers. By Wal. HANNINGTON. London, Victor Gollancz 
Ltd., 1944. 122 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Institutional Facilities for the Treatment of Alcoholism. By E. H. L. 
Corwin and Elizabeth V. CUNNINGHAM. New York, Research Council on Prob- 
lems of Alcohol, 1944. 85 pp. 
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1945 — Vol. LI 


No. 1, January. ‘Swiss Plans for Post-War Full yor ona camel Page 81, 
line 8 from bottom: for ‘‘2,200 million francs” read ‘‘200 mill 
line 8: for ‘17.7 per cent.” read “17.3 per cent.”’. 


ion francs”; page 82, 
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Make this the Last War 
MICHAEL STRAIGHT 


“Written with a generosity of temper, with a warmth of human feeling, and 
with an urgent enthusiasm which makes it a pleasure, even for those who disagree, 
to read.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


“A powerful plea . . . a brave and generous book, with solid stuff in it.’’"—Poli- 
tical Quarterly. 10s. 6d. net. 


Capitalism, Socialism and 
Democracy 
JOSEPH A. SCHUMPETER 


“A letter to the English people, an optimistic appeal to the governing class 
and, what is more bold, an actual programme of practical politics that left and 
right should study.” —D. W. BRoGAN in The Spectator. 2nd. impression. 15s. net. 


Reflections on the 
Revolution of our Time 
HAROLD J. LASKI 


“A scintillating book. It is not to everybody's political and economic taste, 
but everybody will be the better for having read and still more digested it .. . 
intellectual clarity, erudition, moral fervour and dignified English.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. 2nd. impression. 15s. net. 


Plan for Africa 
RITA HINDEN 


“A balanced and not unwieldy picture, full of pointed detail, and indispensable 
to everyone with an interest in Africa or in the meaning and character of British 
colonial rule.’-—Manchester Guardian. 


“Dr. Hinden writes attractively. If her object in writing was to stimulate her 
readers to look into these matters more closely, she has succeeded.’’—New 
English Weekly. 


Maps by J. F. HorRABIN 
2nd. impression 8s. 6d. net 
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Society, 4, Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. Annual 
subscription, £1 1s. Od., includes the quarterly Economic Journal 
and Special Memoranda. Life composition, £10 10s. Od. Single copies, 
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OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Quarterly Journal of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 
CONTENTS OF JANUARY 1945 ISSUE 


The Ex-Service Man in Civil Employment...R. A. C. RADCLIFFE 


An Investigation into the Allocation of Labour 
in a Filling Factory Valerie C. STONE 


A New Cambridge Unit of Research in Applied 

Psychology 
The Rationale of Scientific Selection (1) R. CocketTt 
The Rationale of Scientific Selection (II)............. I. J. BLain 
Unrest and Changes in Juvenile Employment. .E. G. GREENWELL 
The Meaning of Intelligence: A Critical Notice... .....Cyril Burt 
Book Reviews 
Review of Report 
Abstracts of Articles 
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Contents of the November 1944 issue (Vol. XI, No. 44) include: 
The Agreements of Bretton Woods Ernest H. STERN 
The Origins of the Bank Charter Act, 1844................. a K. HORSEFIELD 
Some Aspects of the Malayan Rubber Slump 1929-1933... ...P. T. BAUER 
The Ulster Linen Industry A. BEACHAM 
History and Theory in Economics F. A. Lutz 


Subscriptions and enquiries should be addressed to the Publications Department, London School 
of Economics, Temporary wartime address: The Hostel, Peterhouse, Cambridge, England 


Annual subscription: 18s. Single copies: 5s. post free 








AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


The Official Journal of the American Sociological Society 
Partial Contents of Volume 10, Number 1 (February 1945) 


A Report on the War Research Laboratory in Hawaii... Fae L. H6RMANN 
Principles of Social Interaction AMESON 
Perspective on War . KELLER 
A Comparative Analysis of the Class Struggle. . oS Moore, Jr. 
The Assumed Isolation of China and Autochthony ‘of Her 
Maurice T. Prick 
On the Amaziado Relationship, and Other Aspects of the Family 
in Recife (Brazil) René RIBEIRO 
Subscription: $4.00 Single Copy: $1.00 


Conrad Taguper, Managing Editor, American Sociological Society, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 








THE REVIEW OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Issued twice yearly 
Contents of Vol. 11, No. 2—Summer 1944 


Patent Reform 

A New Plan for Rent Subsidies 

A Note on the Economics of Retaliation 

A Note on the Index Number Problem 

Rents, Rates and Income in Bristol.....................2..004 A. W. T. Extis 


Annual subscription: 7s. 6d. post free 
Review or Economic Stupigs, 4 Pretoria Roap, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 











THE STATIST 


(Established 1878) 
An Independent Journal of Finance and Trade 
Deals regularly with world social, economic and political affairs. 


Particular attention is paid to the course of wages, employment and prices. 
Other matters dealt with are banking, insurance, trade and company finance. 


Subscription rates (to include all special numbers): Inland: 12 months, £2.8s.; 6 months, 
£1. 4s.; abroad, 12 months: £2.10s.; 6 months: £1. 5s.; weekly: 9d. 


LonpoN OFFICE: 51, CANNON STREET, E.C. 4. 











Co-operative Organisations 
and Post-War Relief 


Studies and Reports, Series H (Co-operation), No. 4 


The relief of famine, poverty and disease and the restoration of 
economic life will be among the first problems to be met at the 
war’s end. In the search for institutions capable of immediate 
adaptation, with a minimum of administrative apparatus, to 
these urgent tasks, an increasing body of opinion looks to co-opera- 
tive institutions to play a decisive, or at least a very important, 
part. This study, while it does not attempt to provide a detailed 
plan of action, is intended to satisfy the need for documentary 
information and to assess objectively the possibilities offered by 
the co-operative movement for the solution of the more immediate 


post-war problems. 

The I.L.O. has maintained for more than twenty years regular 
contacts with the national and international co-operative organisa- 
tions. These contacts have enabled it to present as complete a 
documentation as wartime difficulties will permit. 


CONTENTS 
Part I. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Part II. Co-oPERATIVE ORGANISATIONS THROUGHOUT THE 
Wor.LpD 


Part III. Co-opERATIVE ORGANISATIONS IN RELIEF OPERATIONS 


(A fourth part, to be published later, will deal with the role of the 
co-operative movement in post-war rehabilitation.) 


Appenpices I—IV give the Rules and Constitution of the Imter- 
national Co-operative Alliance; the International 
Co-operative Trading Agency; the International 
Committee for Inter-Co-operative Relations; and 
The New Zealand Produce Association. 


APPENDIX V contains maps of co-operative distribution points 
in Denmark and the Netherlands. 


Montreal, January 1944. 173 pp. Price: $1; 4s. 





